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THE LIVING POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


To those who have carefully watched 
the tenaencies of the times, the farmers’, 
mechanics’, and laborers’ organizations, 
by whatever name called, are no surprise. 
A living nation demands living issues, 


and as soon as some questions of politi-| 


cal importance are settled, new ones will 
be brought forth for solution. The su- 
premacy of the Union over the States 
being assured beyond present dangers; 
the national debt having been placed 
upon a sound basis of prospective liqui- 
dation; the rights of all classes, white, 
black, foreign, or native, having been 
secured; foreign complications adjusted 
or avoided; and taxation measurably re- 
duced, the ever active American mind 
is bringing forward new topics ot discus- 
sion. Happily for our nation and times, 
these new questions are not likely to pre- 
cipitate the country into violeuce and 
commotion, and their very statement 
shows that there is no deep cause of 
complaint. It is, moreover, gratifying 
that the demands are in the direction of 
progress and reform, so we need have 
no fear that we shall lose whatever has 
been gained, no matter how these new 
questions are decided. 

These new issues of the present are 
based upon economic questions, and re- 
late chietly to the obtainment of greater 
compensation to the producing classes. 
That these topics are difficult of solu- 
tion will appear more clearly as they are 
more generally and skilfully discussed, 
and the mental horizon of the disputants 
— enlarged, As at present pre- 
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sented, the topics may be stated to mean: 
The restraint of the monopolizing ten- 
dencies of large capitalists and railway 
and other joint-stock corporations; the 
providing of more adequate and cheaper 
channels of transport; the more econ- 
| omic administration of the national, 
| State, and municipal machinery; a more 
skiltul and honest civil service; the ad- 
justment of national and State taxes, so 
that capital shall not escape its due share 
of taxation; and the assessment of im- 
| port duties in a more simple and econ- 
omic manner. We have heard of no 
other source of complaint or agitation, 
though our means of information are as 
extensive as those of any other indi- 
vidual or organization. 

It is not merely the duty, but the anx- 
ious desire, of the Republican party to 
meet these new issues, and to provide 
aflirmatively for their solution. The 
radical and fundamental difference be- 
tween the Republican and the Opposi- 
tion party, by whatever name it chooses. 
to eall itself, is, that it seeks to provide 
adequate remedies for ail complaints, 
while the other party is simply one of 
negation, indicting the Administration 
and the party in power for its imperfec- 
tions, but preseuting no consistent aud 
well-considered remedies. Thus far, 
however, this system of warfare has sig- 
ually failed, because the people are too 
intelligent to trust the destiny of the 
country in the bands of thuse who have, 
in great part, been unreliable in the late 
war, and who seem not to have the in- 
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telligence to perceive suitable remedies 
for existing ills. 

We have ever held that all political 
parties are simply means to secure cer- 
tain ends; and in giving our preference 
to one party over the other,we must con- 
sider not merely whether one of the ex- 
isting parties is, by the elements of its 
constitution, by its past history and tra- 
dition, and its general tendency, willing 
to take up our cause, but also whether it 
has the power to secure it by adequate 
legislation. It is as easy for a party 
without power or responsibility to pro- 
mise all things to all men, as it was for 
Satan to promise all the kingdoms of the 
earth to the Saviour; but before even the 
first step can be secured, that party must 
be placed in power, which cannot happen 
constitutionally underfouryears. When, 
on the other hand, the Republican party 
has adopted a principle as a part of its 
platform, it has the power to execute the 
popular will at once, and thus the work 
is speedily accomplished. 

That there are differences of opinion 
within the Republican party upon the 
question of the best means of accom- 
plishing the reforms indicated, we 
freely admit, for the Republican party 
is composed of self-thinking men; but 
there is every evidence that both the 
Administration and the party at large 
are desirous to find the best possible so- 
lution, and to apply the remedy. There- 
fore, only those men whose political 
aspirations have been thwarted are agi- 
tating for a new distribution of offices, 
being ready to ride any hobby for the 
sake of temporary success at the polls. 

The questions of civil service reform 
in all its branches, of cheap transporta- 
tion, of internal improvements, and the 
readjustment of the tariff, will be earn- 
estly and fully discussed, and we invite 
the codperation of the best thinkers of 
our land to aid us in the discussion. If 
there is any citizen in our broad domain 
who can contribute any fact, thought, 
or suggestion, which promises success, 
we shall consider him a great benefactor 
both to the country and to the Republi- 
can party, if he will bring it forward for 








examination, discussion, and adoption, 
There is no class of men in whose in- 
telligence, judgment, and conscience we 
place greater trust than the agricultural- 
ists of the United States ; and we con- 
sider it one of the most favorable omens 
of the times that they have taken up the 
discussion of social-economic questions. 
Of course there is danger that a portion 
at least of the organization may be cap- 
tured by demagogues, and that, through 
this instrumentality, the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry and other organizations may be 
destroyed. For, if purely political ques- 
tions shall be made the pivot of discus- 
sion and agitation, there isno morereason 
to think that a Democratic farmer will 
agree with his Republican neighbor inside 
than outside of the grange. Therefore, 
their motto should be only ‘*One thing 
at a time!’ and when the question of 
cheap transportation, upon which we all 
agree, Shall be disposed of, we shall take 
up the tariff and the labor questions. 

There are, moreover, a large number 
of household topics of great interest and 
importance which, in the aggregate, will 
add more to the happiness and comfort 
of farmers than mere political agitation. 
Prominent among these are: 

First. What are the most profitable 
crops to be raised, considering climate 
and soil ? 

Second. What machinery is best adapt- 
ed to the farmer’s work ? 

Third. How can farm work be ar- 
ranged so that the hours of work can be 
reduced toten, without detriment or loss? 

Fourth. What arrangements or com- 
binations can be made to secure cheap 
transportation of our products ? 

Fifth. How far can Government aid 
or retard, by legislation, the progress 
and advancement of agriculture ? 

Sixth. The discussion of the merits of 
men whom the political parties may set 
up for office, so that only honest and 
capable men be elected. 

Seventh. The union of all neighbors, 
without regard to political or other dif- 
ferences, to obtain recognition for the 
ability and talent of farmers in the dis- 
tribution of high public trusts. 
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and the improvement of local roads. 


neighborhood meetings may be called; 
and if conducted with a loyal desire, not 


Eighth. The construction of ae 


Very much can be done for “cheap trans-| merely to hear one’s self talk, or to gain 
portation” in this direction, for the ma- | an intellectual triumph, but to ascertain 
jority of our country roads are so bad) the absolute truth and right in the mat- 
that only half-loads can be carried to | ter, will be of great benefit to all classes 
market in unfavorable weather. | of society. 

Ninth. The procurement of compe-| Without desiring to become the spe- 
tent and good teachers, and the estab-| cific ‘ organ” of the farmers or any other 
lishment of courses of home lectures to | organization, we shall endeavor to ad- 
encourage the youth in efforts of sel!- vance correct views upon the pending 
improvement. |issues, by accepting aid and light from 

The above are only a few of the many every quarter, so that the Republican 
subjects that can be discussed to advan-| party may remain the standard-bearer 
tage in farmers’ granges, clubs, lodges, | ot progress in the future, as it has been 
or by what name monthly or weekly! in the past. 








THE SALARY QUESTION. 


Regarding the legislation of the last ;that he should assume the vindication, 
Congress on this subject as liable to se- [since it is generally understood that he 
rious objection, we promptly expressed | took the lead in pushing the business 
our views of it. We, however, said as | through Congress. 





httle as our convictions of duty would 
permit, because it is not our object to 
exaggerate existing evils, but rather, if 
possible, to remove them. 

But when members of Congress, not 
content with the prominent part which 
they acted in securing this legislation, 
seek to impugn the motives of those who 
regret the mischief thus accomplished, 
they must be met with their own weap- 
ons, on their own grounds, and made to 
feel that no art or audacity of theirs 
will avail to mislead the popular judg- 
ment or change the overwhelming ver- 
dict which has gone out against them. 

That these gentlemen, by whose per- 
sonal influence and effort the measure 
was chiefly carried, when called to ac- 
count by their constituents, should strive 
“to make the worse appear the better 
reason,’’ is nothing more than was to be 
expected. 


BUTLER’S LETTER. 


Accordingly, we find that General B. 
F. Butler, of Massachusetts, in reply to 
Mr. George H. Briggs, of Amesbury, has 
recently published in a Boston paper the 
longest and most elaborate defence which 
has yet been made. 


It is quite proper 





No document has appeared for a long 
time more thoroughly Machiavellian in 
its character, or which showed more 
clearly the means by which bold, bad | 
schemes are accomplished and defended. 

THE POINT AT ISSUE. 


The simple question involved is, 
whether, in a country like ours, under a 
government like ours, where so much 
depends on the fiduciary character of 
official station, the representatives of 
the people, by virtue of the powers in- 
trusted to them, shall, from time to 
time, with a frequency entirely discre- 
tionary, be at liberty to vote the money 
of the public Treasury into their own 
pockets without any consultation of the 
popular sentiment or any deference to 
the popular will? And, further, whether 
the time for argument as to the pro- 
priety and justice of such legislation 
shall be before or after it has been ac- 
complished? 

In other words, shall the question of 
what is to be paid to Government 
officials by way of salary or otherwise be 
made like that of the tariff, or of inter- 
nal improvements, or of any other sub- 
ject of national interest—a topic of dis- 
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cussion before the people, and shall it 
form an issue in the elections, thereby 
giving the people an opportunity to pro- 
nounce upon any specific measure before 
the action is taken in Congress? 

This, as we conceive, being the real 
principle involved, it is most evident 
that the time has now come for the voice 
of the people to be distinctly heard upon 
the question of salary and other expenses 
incurred in the public service; and noth- 


ing has so thoroughly disclosed this ne- | 


cessity as the legislation of the last Con- 
gress, and the arguments now adduced 
to defend it. 

CONCESSIONS. 

1. We concede that a number of Sena- 
tors and members may have voted for 
this increase of salary, in the confusion 
of the last hours of the session, without 
being conscious of any selfish motives, 
and in a mistaken view of their duty 
and of public opinion. And weare, more- 
over, quite sure that in individual cases 
the constituencies of such Senators and 
members may do worse if they dismiss 
them for this single fault. Even as great 
amanas Henry Clay, when chided by 
the backwoodsman for having voted for 
an increase of his pay, acknowledged 
his error, and said: ‘* Pick your flint and 
try again.”’ 

2. We concede, moreover, that as the 
Constitution and law upon this sub- 
ject now stand, Congress has the right 
and the power to vote its members any 
amount of salary and perquisites, or to 
vote the same to any other Government 
official; and there is no limit but the 
discretion and will of a majority. 

3. We concede that every argument 


now urged in justification of the action 


of the last Congress could, with the same 
or with even greater plausibility, be ap- 
plied to any amount of increase of salary 
by any future Congress. And if we are 
compelled by such arguments to accept 
the vindication of what past Congresses 
have done in this matter, we should, in 
all consistency, be compelled to accept 
them in vindication of whatever any 
coming Congress may choose to do in 
like manner. Are the people of this 


country prepared to submit to such a 
conclusion, now in the midst of the uni- 
versal extravagance, and on the heel of 
a bloody war which has saddled the 
nation with two thousand millions of 
debt, besides an incalculable amount of 
liability for claims springing from the 
same source? 

4. In the fourth place, we concede that 
heretofore, notwithstanding the popular 
indignation more than once aroused, the 
question has not been distinctly and defi- 
| nitely decided as a question of national 
concern and constitutional enactment, 
whether our representatives in Congress 
shall be permitted to go on increasing 
their salary from time to time, and other- 
wise augmenting the expenses of the Gov- 
| ernment according to the dictates of their 
| own pleasure, anu with no other practi- 
cable or possible restraint whatsvever. 
Already, according to General Butler, 
| they have changed their own wages six 
times since the toundation of the Goy- 
/ernment, and every time it is increased 
| without the consent of the people. With- 
‘out even consulting with the people, a 
new precedent is furnished for future 
augmentation. To us this appears to be 
one of the strongest reasons why this 
matter should proceed no further; why 
the people should take it up as;they have 
) taken it up; why the press of the country 
| and the pulpit of the country should take 
/it up, and why every honest man, both 
in and out of Congress, should concern 
himself with the question, and should 
labor to place it in the future where no 
selfishness or caprice of any Congres- 
sional majority, led on by the reckless 
and unscrupulous, can take advantage 
| of their privileges as law-makers to scoop 





| millions from the coffers of a nation al- 
ready borne down by an overwhelming 
burden of taxation! 

These very concessions will be found 
to dispose of all that portion of General 
Butler’s letter which pleads the prece- 
dents of the past in justification of the 
action he seeks to defend. For, even 
taking his own statements, and without 
attempting to controvert for the time 
his facts or his calculations, we may 
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justly conclude that it is our duty to 
look into the action of our Congressmen, 
and to call them to account for the free 
manner in which they are making use 
of the people’s money for their own pur- 
poses. 

THE PRECEDENTS. 

He has cited, from the history of Con- 
gressional legislation, and from that of 
State legislatures, especially Massachu- 
setts, to show that it has been the un- 
varying custom to vote back pay. He 
presents the six cases of fixing salary in 
Congress; he says all legislatures have 
raised pay backward; he maintains that 
all public men in the service of the coun- 
try have taken back pay—members of 
Congress, and of all legislatures, judges, 
foreign ministers, and all civil officers; 
men of the Army and Navy, newspaper 
men, mechanics, laborers, everybody that 
can get it—all these have taken back pay. 
He says Washington and the Revolu- 
tionary fathers took back pay. Webster, 
McLean, Pickering, and, in later times, 
Fish, Douglas, Hale, Wilson, Sumner, 
Boutwell, Dawes, Raymond, Baldwin, 
the Washburnes, and everybody else took 
back pay, and nobody found fault with 
them. Indeed! And so we suppose it 
might go on forever; the evil might in- 
crease from year to year, and when the 
next change comes and the salary is 
raised again to ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars, some future Solon will imagine 
he can quiet the popular excitement by 
quoting the illustrious statesman of Mas- 
sachusetts, General Butler himself, and 
still there will be no remedy. 

Let the gentleman go on; let him pile 
up his precedents—Ossa upon Pelion— 
and every precedent so added will only 
make the proof the stronger against the 
crying evil; will only show by a more 
complete demonstration the necessity of 
the people taking the matter into their 
own hands and teaching Congressmen 
that the popular will is to be consulted 
in the appropriation of the nationalfunds; 
that whether it is just and right for the 
salaries of officials to be increased is a 
matter for the decision of the people, not 
for their servants—not for the men to 





whom for the time being they have dele- 
gated their authority, especially where 
the exercise of that authority is so liable 
to abuse for selfish purposes. 

From these precedents, he would have 
us believe that all the great and good 
men of the country, both in the past and 
present, all the great Christians, philan- 
thropists, and patriots, would sanction, 
both in principle and practice, the busi- 
ness of voting an increase of pay to mem- 
bers of Congress and others whenever 
it should suit their convenience, and 
that without ever so much as consulting 
either the sentiment of the people or the 
exigencies of the nation. We cannot as- 
sent to this; it is a slander on the Ameri- 
can name. And if it were so, then so 
much the worse for American honesty, 
and for the institutions under which the 
public men of America are reared; so 
much the more evidence there is of a 
prevailing avarice, venality, and corrup- 
tion, and so much the more need of a 
new departure in politics, morals, and 
religion. 

THE TISSUE OF SOPHISTRY AND FAL- 
LACY. 

Not satisfied with parading the testi- 
mony which his assiduity has collected, 
and which only shows more clearly than 
before the evil tendency of this unre- 
stricted power of Congress, he has writ- 
ten a letter so long that he seems to for- 
get in one part the position assumed in 
another. It is somewhat difficult, from 
the vague and rambling style adopted, 
to sift from the mass of irrelevant mat- 
ter comprised in this document the parts 
that really go to make up the argument 
by which he strives to justify the action 
under review. We propose, however. to 
examine the principal topics, and, as far 
as possible, to show the sophistry and 
fallacy of this entire and most unfortu- 
nate defence. 

SPECIFIC REPLIES. 

1. He maintains, inthe first place, that 
the salaries of the President, Vice Pres- 
ident, Cabinet officers, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and members of Congress 
should be increased, because the pur- 
chasing power of money is now five times 
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less than it was in the beginning; be- 
cause private fortunes have been vastly 
augmented, and because the salaries, 
fees, and emoluments of men engaged 
in business enterprises and the liberal 
professions have been proportionally en- 
jarged; so that now agents of manufac- 
turing establishments, railroads, &c., 
are generously paid; mechanics get ten 
times more wages, and clergymen pocket 
$25,000 for their annual stipend. 
Answer. If this is a good argument 
for the increase of the salaries of the 
Government officials named above, will 
General Butler tell us why it is not a 
good argument for the increase of the 
pay of every Government oflicial and 
every officer and man in the Army and 
Navy, from the highest down to the 
lowest? And while they were about it, 
why did they not apply this reasoning to 
the thousands of Government officials 
in Washington and elsewhere, equally 
worthy and equally necessitous? That 
they did not one prominent instance will 
suffice to show. It was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only by the personal and 
persistent efforts of Mr. Boutwell, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the sum 
of $22,500, the usual amount heretofore 
appropriated, could be obtained from 
the last Congress to enable the head of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States Government to pay his chiefs of 
divisions special compensation by which 
they might receive pay equivalent toa 
salary of $3,000per annum. And yet it 
is to these chiefs of divisions in the 
Treasury Department that the most im- 
portant questions in the monetary affairs 
of the country are committed; and the 
services they render all the year round 
are often of far more consequence than 
many members of Congress ever thought 
of rendering or ever could render. And 
as to considering the claims for increase 
of pay to the vast body of Government 
officials, clerks, messengers, and em- 
ployés in the Treasury and other depart- 
ments, many of which claims are far 
more meritorious and just than that of 
members of Congress, the whole subject 
has been repeatedly set aside by the 





National Legislature as it was by the 
last Congress, on the ground that if the 
present incumbents did not like their 
wages they could easily step aside, and 
plenty of others could be found who 
would gladly do their work for the pres- 
ent compensation! So we see that Con- 
gress, in adjusting this matter, applies 
one rule to itself anda few of the higher 
Government officials, and altogether an- 
other rule to the rest. When it con- 
cerns their own salaries they talk about 
the diminished purchasing power of 
money; about the vast increase of private 
fortunes, and the surprising augmenta- 
tion of salaries and emoluments in the 
business and professional avocations. 
But when the salaries of the great body 
of Government employés (with the ex- 
ception only of their own immediate 
subordinates) are in question, they then 
turn round and apply the principle of 
supply and demand, and they say, if the 
present compensation does not suit the 
present incumbents there are multitudes 
of others in the country who will gladly 
take their places! Such hypocrisy in the 
mouths of men who have each just pock- 
eted a clean $5,000 from the public Treas- 
ury is simply stupendous. 

Again, when we are told about the 
purchasing power of money being five 
times less now than formerly, and imme- 
diately afterwards informed that a me- 
chanic now gets ten times more wages 
than formerly, and when we know that 
a member of Congress, at a saiary of 
$5,000 now gets five times as much an- 
nually as was paid under the $8 per diem 
system only so far back as 1856, what 
becomes of this argument for a further 
increase of the salaries of members to 
$7,500? On the basis of the purchasing 
power of money. by General Butler’s own 
showing, the members of the Forty-sec- 
ond Congress are seven-fold better paid 
than were the members of Congress only 
seventeen years ago! What has hap- 
pened in this period to justify such a 
rapid, and we may add, alarming aug- 
mentation? 

Again, when we are told of the stu- 
peudous private fortunes of a very few 
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rich men in the country who, by their 
tact, talent, perseverence, and a series 
of favoring circumstances, have amassed 
immense fortunes, and that Congress- 
men are to be pampered by funds from 
the public Treasury to enable them to 
approximate or to ape the style and man- 
ners of this plutocracy, while the vast 
body of the people are left in the back- 
ground and far down in the scale of life, 
the proposition is simply astounding. 
One fact of prodigious import must be 
noted here. The late income returns 
show that not one man in a hundred out 
of the whole population had an income 
of $5,000 a year! Where one man luxu- 
riated in a sum more than this ninety- 
nine others fell below it. 

Why does not General Butler—who 
would wish to make it appear that he is 
par excellence a tribune of the people; a 
man to be trusted in every emergency; a 
man who always stands up for the weak 
against the strong, for the poor against 
the rich—argue the question from the 
standpoint of the ninety-nine out of the 
hundred of his fellow-citizens rather 
than from the standpoint of the few 
monopolists in the country, to rank with 
whom he would enrich Congressmen by 
wringing from the mass of the popula- 
tion a further measure of taxation? He 
will surely find that this argument from 
the splendid private fortunes of a few 
individuals will not conduce to the pop- 
ularization of the action of the last 
Congress on the salary question. In this 
his usual sagacity has been strangely at 
fault, for he has forgotten the ninety- 
nine men whose income per year is not 
equal to the salary of a Congressman at 
$5,000, and he has remembered only the 
one man, the annual increase of whose 
private fortune far exceeding this, is set 
up as the model of imitation for the 
law-makers of the country. But how 
will it be when the votes come to be 
counted? Before the ballot-box all are 


@qual; the vote of the poor man weighs 
as much as that of the rich, and ninety- 
nine votes of the common people will 
outweigh so many times the one vote of 
Men will say, we pre- 


the millionaire. 





fer to be represented in Congress by men 
of our own class and condition—men of 
frugal habits, of economy, and moderate 
living rather than by those of greater 
extravagance and larger wealth. Thus 
the jealousy of caste creeps in, and im- 
measurable evils flow from the struggle. 

Again, when we are told of the ample 
pay of agents of mills, railroads, ministers 
of the Gospel, &c.,asan argument in justi- 
fication of the action of the Forty-second 
Congress, we must consider the extent 
of the services rendered, the course of 
life pursued, the nature of the contract 
by which men receive this bountiful 
compensation in other avocations, and 
the general fact that all who meet with 
this good fortune constitute but a very 
inconsiderable proportion of the whole 
community. First, these agents and 
clergymen are expected to give, and asa 
general rule do give, their whole time 
and attention to the business for which 
they are employed. They generally have 
no other occupation and no other re- 
sources. A Congressman at the very 
best gives only about one-half his time 
to his Congressional labors, and very 
many do little or nothing the whole year 
round but hang about the Capitol a few 
months and regularly draw their pay; 
while all of them are pursuing their pro- 
fessional, or mercantile, or manufactur- 
ing, or other interests all the same as if 
they held no office in the Government. 
Such are the facilities of arranging busi- 
ness of every description nowadays that 
the work of the Congressman in legisla- 
tion need interfere very little with that 
of his regular avocation, and what he 
gets from the Government by way of 
annual compensation and perquisites 
may be regarded as so much extra, or 
additional to his ordinary resources. 
Besides this, as to the salaries of clergy- 
men, there are not three in the whole 
country who begin to receive anything 
like the amount stated in the letter of 
General Butler. Indeed, we know of 
only one man whose salary is said to 
reach the sum of $20,000. Such a case 
would not occur once in 500 years. It is 
purely exceptional, and as a general rule 
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the Christian ministry are among the 
most poorly paid classes of the commu- 
nity, for the nature and importance of 
the services they render. Their salaries, 
taken as a body, will not average $1,000 
a year. And then, when we consider the 
voice of the contracting parties, by which 
the salaries of agents and others are fixed, 
and remember that the wages given are 
the result of a voluntary and formal con- 
tract entered into beforehand by the em- 
ployer with the employed, we find that 
there is no analogy between the modes 
of estimating or fixing the amount of 
services which prevail in the business 
and professional walks of life and those 
which belong to Congress under the Con- 
stitution. Nothing can be more delicate 
or difficult than the exercise of such a 
power by the members of Congress, and 
nothing should command more cireum- 
spection or deference to the popular will 
than this subject of regulating or fixing 
their own salaries and perquisites of 
office by themselves. When, therefore, 
the majority of any Congress, made up 
of any or of every political party, shall 
so far forget themselves as to deliberately 
go to work to take out of the public 
Treasury, each for himself, a sum which 
in the aggregate amounts to millions 
every year, and that, too, when it is de- 
monstrated that no necessity requires it, 
they may be sure that the people will 
find means to bring them back to their 
senses, and that a new operation will 
certainly follow that will regulate them 
out of office and send them adrift to live 
in other ways as best they can. 

2. The next point made is that mem- 
bers of Congress ought to have higher 
salaries than Cabinet officers or judges 
of the Supreme Court, because, being 
elected for a short period, they must keep 
up two establishments, one at home and 
one at Washington. 

Answer. This will not apply to Sena- 
tors who are elected for a term of two 
years longer than any Cabinet officer 
can be, the incumbency of the latter de- 
pending entirely on the will of the Presi- 
dent, and, therefore, being wholly pre- 
carious and ui.certain. And as to the 








judges, when they have attained the 
high distinction ofa seat on the Supreme 
bench, it is not customary for them to 
engage in the ordinary advocacy of their 
profession, and their facilities for money- 
making in any legitimate or becoming 
manner are almost wholly taken away. 
Then, as to the two establishments of 
members of Congress kept up at Wash- 
ington and at home, not one-sixth part 
of the members do or care to do any such 
thing ; and, as a general rule, it would 
not be very troublesome or onerous if 
they did. It is coming to be quite the 
fashion nowadays for people well-to-do, 
in the large places, to rent or shut up 
their town establishments in the summer 
season, and either go travelling abroad 
or fix themselves at some place of fash- 
ionable resort, the expense attending 
this mode of life being regulated solely 
by the desire of indulgence and the 
means of extravagance at hand. The 
whole matter of the extra expense of 
living, growing out of the fact of the 
election of a man to Congress, is a piece 
of exaggeration, contrived to make a 
false impression upon the popular mind 
and excite an ignorant and indiscrim- 
inating sympathy in favor of the self- 
sacrificing patriot who is willing to serve 
his constituents at so great a cost of his 
private and domestic interests and ar- 
rangements, when all the world knows 
that these very men, and hundreds of 
others beside them, are scheming and 
plotting, by every means in their power, 
to obtain these offices, and in some way 
or other to compass the aim of their am- 
bition, by getting a seat in Congress. 

3. The next point is that as agents of 
mills and ministers of the Gospel are 
said to be paid munificently, the people 
ought to elect men to Congress whose 
services will be worthas much as theirs, 
and the conclusion is assumed that 
therefore the salaries of Congressmen 
must be increased whether their services 
are worth as much or not! _ 

Answer. This kind of logic will apply 
to every Government official and every 
man in the public employment. The 


fact that Congress refuses to apply it to 
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most of those employed in the civil, mili- 
tary, and naval service, is a clear de- 
monstration that they ought not to ap- 
ply it to themselves. And if they should 
so apply it to all in the Government 
employ, the result would be simply to 
bankrupt the Treasury and hopelessly 
swamp the operations of the Govern- 
ment! 

4. The next point is a very extensive 
and elaborate effort to show that the 
whole policy of the Government has 
been only in one direction from the be- 
ginning, and that is raising salaries and 
voting back pay to public men and to 
everybody else that ever had the remotest 
connection with the Government, and 
that this policy has always been con- 
curred in by all parties and by the peo- 
ple generally, without a word of dissent 
or disapprobation until now. Nothing 
could more utterly falsify our history 
on this subject than such a representa- 
tion. No subject has ever more nearly 
touched the public heart, and none has 
ever raised a fiercer storm of indignation 
among all classes, all parties, and all 
sections of the country. From the very 
first, the discussions in the convention 
that framed the Constitution as to how 
Congressmen should be paid, and by 
whom, showed how delicate and diffi- 
cult was the question as to any safe and 
satisfactory provision in regard to it. 
As the result of all, it was finally con- 
cluded to leave it to Congress to fix the 
compensation of members, but at the 
same time, with a full foreboding of the 
evils and dangers very possible to arise 
in this quarter. And the subsequent 
course of legislation, with the feelings 
it engendered on every successive at- 
tempt to increase the pay of members, 
must be known to every tyro in the his- 
tory of the country. 

General Butler complains that the 
newspapers have concealed the facts in 
regard to the recent legislation on this 
subject. But what an example of the 


suppressio vert does he himself give to us 
in his running narrative of Congres- 
sional salary legislation and its conse- 
quences in the country. He cannot plead 





ignorance. The exposure of this at- 
tempted concealment of the real facts of 
the case which has been made in the 
public journals should be sufficient to 
silence forever any man who has under- 
taken openly the defence of this action 
of the last Congress. 

5. The next point is that the only con- 
tract which a member makes with his 
constituents is, that he will take such 
compensation as Congress votes to him. 

Answer. And being himself a member 
of Congress, he votes to pay himself 
whatever increase the majority may fix 
upon, and votes itas often as convenience 
and policy may suggest. Ifsuch is the 
idea of the contract between the people 
and their representatives in Congress, 
we rather imagine that the people will 
manifest a desire to have this contract 
overhauled, and substitute a new one in 
its place. Heretofore they seem to have 
been content with voting that the men 
who take such an unfair advantage may 
have the privilege of staying at home. 
But as this has thus far proved an in- 
sufficient remedy, it is most likely that 
the constitutional amendment on this 
subject proposed long ago, but never 
adequately endorsed by the States, or 
something equivalent to it, will now be 
quickened unto life. 

6. The next point is that the small 
fraction of members who have returned 
their back pay bave not done itfrom any 
honest motive, but only through fear of 
public odium ; and with great infelicity 
the example of the Apostle Peter is 
brought forward, with a sanction of the 
Roman Catholic assumption of his being 
the rock of the Christian Church, to 
illustrate the action of those who have 
been honorable enough to cover their 
share of the proceeds of the business into 
the Treasury of the United States. Gen- 
eral Butler seems, with all his shrewd- 
ness and ability, and his apparent fa- 
miliarity with the Christian Scriptures, 
to be as profoundly ignorant of the real 
character of the Apostle Peter, or of the 
motives of his action on the memorable 
occasion to which he alludes, as he is 
insensible to the shame and scandal 
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which have been brought upon the coun- 
try by the mischievous legislation which 
he now seeks to justify and maintain. 
The Apostle Peter was never controlled 
by the mean and craven fear which is 
thus ascribed to him. His agitation 
and conduct sprang from far deeper 
emotions than that of a paltry cowardice, 
and while for the moment he was aban- 
doned to a revulsion of rage and dark- 
ness, there are no circumstances of the 
story which properly lead to the suppo- 
sition that he was moved by the dread 
of any personal consequences, while in 
a brief period thereafter he was filled 
with those compunctions to which we 
must believe, from his representations 
of himself, the distinguished member 
from Massachusetts has ever been a 
total stranger. Some men, from their 
mental organization, are incapable of 
moral impressions, and it is only quite 
natural that they should ascribe all such 
experiences to causes no more refined 
than the crowing of a cock. 

7. The remainder of the letter is chiefly 
occupied with comments upon the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of individuals, 
with strictures upon those who use their 
back pay for electioneering purposes, 
and those who make donations out of it 
for benevolent, charitable, educational, 
religious, or other purposes; on the news- 
papers, both secular and religious, with 
allusions to the Credit Mobilier scandal, 
of which he might with great show of 
reason be permitted to speak, as he is 
himself the reputed author of the con- 
trivance by which that notorious institu- 
tion swallowed up the substance of the 





happy business, and especially to put forth 
General Grant as a figure-head, behind 
which Congress may take refuge from 
the storm of public indignation which 
has burst upon them. Now it isa fact 
well known that the salary of the Presi- 
dent never has been increased till the 
present term, and for many years past it 
was felt generally throughout the 
country that, for very obvious reasons, 
the salary of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic ought to be increased. Ac- 
cordingly, very early in the session of 
last winter, propositions in several forms 
were made in the House, looking to this 
end. At first, however, the whole pro- 
ject was frowned upon, and, as it was 
supposed, laid to sleep indefinitely. Gen- 
eral Butler confesses in his letter that 
he was, in the beginning, opposed to it, 
believing that the perquisites of the oftice 
already amounted to a sum twice that of 
$25,000, appropriated by law. But when 
the session was drawing towards its 
close, all at once we find the project of 
increasing the President’s salary revived, 
but coupled, at the same time, with the 
increase of a few other salaries of high 
officials, and the enormous proposition 
of Congressional, prospective and back 
pay, and a liberal allowance to Congres- 
sional employés. And thusconcoted and 
tacked on to the General Appropriation 
bill, the measure was pushed through 
in the last hours of the expiring Con- 
gress, and by the aid of some fifty mem- 
bers, who were going out probably never 
to return, and who were propitiated and 
reconciled to the measure by the pros- 
pect of carrying away, each of them, the 








Union Pacific Railroad Company, with | handsome sum of $5,000, which, till but 
animadversions upon his fellow-members| a short time before, they could never 
in Congress, and elaborate eulogies of| have dreamed would be so easily ac- 
himself, his action, his motives, and his | quired, and which, no doubt, was a wind- 
aims in life. These topics we do not) fall as welcome as it was unexpected. 
care to discuss, as they are of a nature; But the wind that shook it into their 
too personal and too remote from the | laps was that which swept up their own 
main issue to have any weight in its de-| votes into the list of the majority, by 
cision. whom it was finally accomplished. It 

8. But there is one thing which we do was under these circumstances that the 
exceedingly regret. It is the very ob-| legislation transpired. And now the 
vious attempt tocomplicatethe President | cry is, that any censure upon the conduct 
and the Administration with this un-! of those who voted for this measure is a 
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direct attack upon the President and his 
Administration. To our view the two 
questions are entirely distinct ; and, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken in the pop- 
ular judgment, such will be found to be 
the decision of the people. There was 
an eminent propriety in acting for the 
increase of the President’s salary, .and 
for that of the Cabinet officers and the 
judges, the aggregate sum of which ad- 
vance above what has heretofore been 
paid, will not amount annually to 
$100,000. But this was not enough. The 
law-makers had an eye to their own in- 
terests as well, and, being some three 
hundred or more in number, with the 
large force of their subordinates, they 
took the sweet liberty of dividing up 
among themselves the snug little sum of 
money, nearly two millions of dollars, and 
of entailing this as an annnal additional 
burden upon the Treasury for all time 
to come. 

9. But General Butler shows himself 
in great inconsistency, to say the least, 
when, in one place, he labors to have us 
believe that he was acting in favor of 
the poor man by supporting and urging 
an increase of salary, so as to enable him 
to live comfortably in Washington while 
performing his Congressional duties, and 
in another place he contends that the 
legislation in question did not increase 
the salaries of Congressmen, but was 
mainly intended to equalize them. To 
what shifts and straits must a man be 
driven when he cannot hold better in 
hand the reins of his own argument. 

Of a similar character for force and 
conclusions are his.proposals in the rule 
of proportion, in regard to the salary 
given to Washington as President and 
that which, by his showing, should now 
be given to his successor—calculations 
based on the increased circulation of 
specie and the annual augmentation of 
population. These considerations apply 
no more to one salary than another, and 
if applicable at all, are so to all alike, 
and will be so as well in all future time 
as now. So that when the specie circu- 


lation shall become five hundred millions 
and the population a hundred millions, 





by the same showing the President’s sal- 
ary must be inereased to the enormous 
figure of two or three millions per year, 
and all other salaries extended propor- 
tionally. 

So that, in whatever light we may view 
the action of the last Congress or the at- 
tempted vindication by its friends and 
promoters, it seems wholly unnecessary, 
pernicious, and indefensible. And it is 
our decided conviction, more and more 
confirmed by every successive discussion 
of the question, that no such deadly blow 
has been aimed at the existence and 
continued influence of the Republican 
party since its first organization. Had 
this measure received the endorsement 
of the party, or had the party failed to 
promptly rebuke it, not all its enemies 
combined could have inflicted so deep or 
fatal an injury upon it. 

We are glad that the protest of the 
party has been uttered and placed upon 
record. The Republicans of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, and Minnesota have, 
through their conventions, spoken in 
unmistakable tones; and their senti- 
ments will be found to be the voice of 
the other States, when they come to 
speak upon this subject. 





REGISTRATION oF LETTERS.—The fol- 
lowing cireular of instruction has been 
prepared by the Third Assistant Post- 


master General: 
OFFICE OF THE THIRD Asst. P. M. GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF REGISTERED LETTERS. 

It has come to the notice of the De- 
partment in many instances that post- 
masters not only affix the regular amount 
of ordinary stamps to a registered letter, 
but afterward inclose it in a regular 
package envelope, and place thereon 
stamps sufficient to cover postage on the 
entire package. 

This practice is wrong, and must be 
discontinued. The registered package 
envelope is merely a pouch in which 
registered letters are transmitted for 
safety. No postage is to be charged 
therefor, nor must it bear any stamps 
save the registered seal. In no case 
must the official stamp be used on let- 
ters registered for the public. 

Postage on returned registered letter 
bills, which are sent from—also, on re- 
turn of registered letter bills and re- 
turned registered receipts, returned to— 
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offices in ordinary envelopes must be 
prepaid by official stamps. 

All matter required by regulations to 
be sent registered from post offices to 
the Department or other post offices, ex- 
cept supplies returned to the Depart- 
ment, must have the postage thereon 
prepaid by official stamps, but no registry 
will be required. 





A LEAF From History.—A few years 
before the war Miss Myrtilla Miner began 
a school in Washington for the education 
of colored youth. She met with fierce 
opposition. Her school was assailed, 
and her life and property endangered. 
She was threatened with mob violence 
nnless she desisted from her nefarious 
and ridiculous project of educating col- 
ored girls, for she had so far confined her 
efforts to female scholars; and strange 
as it seems in this day, the Mayor of 
Washington counseled her to close the 
school, saying he should be unable to 
protect her from a mob which seemed 
then inevitable. This mayor was, as the 
world then run in the capital of our 
‘**Free Republic,’? a most worthy, pub- 
lic-spirited, and benevolent man. But 
few residents of Washington, of course, 
cared or dared to sustain Miss Miner. 
Amid all the opposition she, neverthe- 
less, carried on her school with varied 
fortunes and frequent interruptions. 
Her great aim was to fit girls to become 
teachers. The public schools of Wash- 
ington to-day attest the success of her 
labors in this direction. 

Her ideas of education expanded with 
experience. The work before her en- 
larged. She appealed to friends in the 
North to assist her. Liberal people re- 
sponded, and some four thousand dollars 
were contributed to her cause. This sum 
she invested, in trust, by the purchase of 
a square of ground near Twentieth and 
P streets, on which was a small frame 
building, in which she kept her school. 
Until within a year or two past this 
location was in a distant and secluded 
part of the city. 

The war came on, her health broke 
down and her school was suspended. 
She visited California, in the vain hope 
of improving her condition. Her great 





desire was to regain strength to pursue 
her vocation again as an educator of 
colored youth in Washington. During 
her absence, Congress incorporated the 
“Institution for the Education of Col- 
ored Youth,”’ of which Miss Miner was 
made one of the corporators. This was 
in 1863. She was not successful in her 
visit to the Pacific coast, and returned 
to Washington, to die, in 1865. The in- 
stitution created by Congress succeeded 
to her trust. The little property she had 
endowded it with had increased in value. 
Other schools had been opened for col- 
ored children, and emancipation had 
been effected in the District of Colum- 
bia. The remaining corporators deter- 
mined to devote the income of the prop- 
erty to the education of colored teachers. 
The piece of ground b-ught by Miss 
Miner doubled, trebled, quadrupled in 
value, until the corporators sold it for 
ten times the price she paid for it. This 
placed a fund of over forty thousand 
dollars in the possession of the institu- 
tion. Various plans were discussed for 
utilizing the income of this fund, so that 
the object of its founder may best be at- 
tained—the education of colored youth 
for teachers. At present the income is 
devoted to the payment of the salaries 
of two professors in the normal de- 
partment of Howard University. This 
arrangement is expected to furnish a 
large number of competent teachers, and 
supply the increasing demand among the 
schools springing up in the recent land 
of slavery. The trustees of Howard 
University have named one of their 
largest buildings ‘‘ Miner Hall,” and the 
professors in the normal department are 
called ‘‘the Miner professors ” Thus 
the work of a single woman, begun amid 
trials and poverty, has come to be a 
beneficent and successful institution. 
To the heroic efforts of Miss Miner we 
may also, to some extent, ascribe the 
prosperous and meritorious character of 
the public colored schools of Washing- 
ton. The same people who a few years 
ago scouted the idea of educating @ 
negro, now see thousands of colored 
youth in this city acquiring the same 
education that the children of the most 
favored whites receive. 
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THE CHEAP TRANSPORT QUESTION. 


The importance of inland navigation 
for transportation and intercommunica- 
tion is almost a self-evident proposition. 
This fact has been demonstrated in Asia 
and Europe if not in our own country. 
And when we look at the unparalleled 
system of canals and improved river 
navigation of the Empire of China; the 
canal system of England, not now in dis- 
use notwithstanding her ramifying rail- 
way system;thesameof Holland, France | 
and other Continental countries, and| 
know the views and matured opinions vel 
thegreat minds who first studied the mag- 
nificent sources of the eventual internal | 
wealth of the Union, who, irrespective | 
of section, contemplated the future of | 
our country’s greatness when its rivers | 
and harbors should be utilized for the! 
fullest developement of our internal com- | 
merce, when by slack-water navigation, 
by means of canals and rivers, the whole 
North, South, East, and West should be, 
interlaced with means of communication | 
adequate to the wants of our whole | 
country in peace or in war, we find a| 
vast, almost an unlimited field for survey | 
and discussion, if not wonder. 

It is plainly to be seen that the great 
West must have cheap transportation; 
that it cannot much longer be delayed; 
cheaper than railroads can afford to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The question at 
oncearises, where and how are their lines 
of communication to be constructed ? 
Section is to be obliterated. The coun- 
try is homogeneous. What will be good 
for part of the land must be good for 
the whole, and public interest is public 
welfare. We are all now our people, 
one people. If locality suffers for want 
of market, outlets for staples of pro- 
duction, the whole body politic must 
suffer more or less. And if the West 
and South suffer for cheap markets, 
the whole land has to bear the burden, 
and feels its pulsations. New England, 





New York, and the whole West are now 
largely benefited by the opening of the 
Erie and Welland canals and the im- 
provements of the Western lakes and 
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harbors. The South and whole West 
would be immensely benefited at once by 
opening the two great routes from the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the sea- 
board by the completion of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal and the con- 
struction of the Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi Canal and slack-water navigation. 
What a future, not far away either, lies 
before Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
&c., by the latter, and to Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, &c., by the former. And 
can any one doubt that the opening of 
these lines of communication would not 
benefit the whole land, make richer every 
section, and be the means of bringing 
into closer and more harmonious rela- 
tions sections heretofore estranged and 
people heretofore inharmonious ? 

It is no stretch of imagination to say 
that the binding forces of these: public 
works would be a thousand fold more in 
reconstructing the elements of good fel- 
lowshipand reciprocity between sections 
than any other means of legislation man 
can devise, and than all Congresses of 
the nation have hitherto accomplished. 
Aye, when the South and the North and 
West are connected together by these 
mentioned water lines the clouds of dis- 
content must disperse, the clash of inter- 
ests will harmonize, and no power of 
man, nor scheme of discontent, can di- 
vorce or estrange the sections from each 
other. And the cost will be nothing 
compared to the substantial benelits re- 
sulting fromsuchaunion. Indeed, then, 
and then only, will the South feel its 
common, inseparable interest with the 
West and North. Then would rivalry 
of internal trade and commerce oblit- 
erate forever the grosser passions of 
jealousy, and out of such a network of 
national enterprise grow national unity, 
concord, and strength, such as yet we 
have not realized. The vista of the 
future would be resplendent as a sun- 
beam on a dark horizon, and the har- 
mony, brotherhood, of American citizen- 
ship a reality worth all the standing 
armies of the civilized world. And how 
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much the South needs this succor, who 
can measure? And the West, suffering 
as it is for want of cheaper outlets to the 
seaboard, speaks now so emphatically in 
its languishing trade—no price for its 
immense stores of agricultural produc- 
tions—and inits organizing granges, that 
we need not enlarge upon it, That both 
sections would at once be lighted up, 
cheered, strengthened, and the whole 
country be profited by it, no one can 
reasonably doubt. 

In our next we will endeavor, as clearly 
as we may, to lay before our readers the 
immediate and prospective advantages 
of these great national works to the 
South and the West, and in future ar- 
ticles demonstrate the comparatively 
cheap cost of these improvements to the 
national pocket. Their feasibility, util- 
ity, and certain results will be undoubt- 
ed, and the speedy reimbursement of any 
Government expenditure made as clear 
as that water must and will find its level. 
We ask, therefore, in the light of the 
future, all constitutional objections to 
certain internal improvements hitherto 
existing to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, a most candid and careful perusal 
of what we only write for the good of 
all—the prosperity of our whole coun- 
try—the development of our wonderful 
internal resources of wealth and power, 
irrespective of politics, nationality, of 
divisions or diversions of States, States 
rights, or past policy. G.S.F. 

AUGUSTA, Ga. 

PRESIDENT GRANT.—It is amusing 
to those who have a personal knowledge 
of the simplicity of character which dis- 
tinguishes President Grant, to read the 
silly twaddle indulged in by some of the 
Opposition papers about his tendency to- 
wards imperialism. 

For a noted man, who has made his 
mark upon the pages of history; who has 
conferred a benefit upon his country that 
will be remembered by the latest gener- 
ation, he stands without an equal for 
plainness of manner and unaffected sim- 
plicity of character, He is one of those 
rare exceptions among public men—of 














being great without appearing to know 
it. Seen upon the streets, he would pass 
for a quiet citizen. He walks with the 
crowd as if he was one of them, some- 
times accompanied with a friend, but 
oftener without. His movements are 
slow, as if he believed in taking things 
easy, when there was no necessity of 
being ina hurry. He would be called a 
slow walker; in fact, given a certain dis- 
tance to walk and nine out of ten would 
beat him, but none would appear less 


‘fatigued at the end of the journey. His 


walking is in keeping with his general 
character. What he lacks in nervous 
activity he makes up in reliability, firm- 
ness, endurance. He is more substan- 
tial than brilliant. This is noted in his 
conversation. Plain, matter-of-fact ex- 
pressions fall from his lips. What he 
has to say is said in a few words. A 
slow talker, he impresses all who hear 
him with the fact that he understands 
his subject thoroughly, and says less 
than he thinks. You leave his presence 
with a pleasant impression of the man. 
You vote him a gentleman in every sense 
of the term, and if you forget what he 
said, you will not soon forget the unas- 
suming maner in which hesaid it. The 
man has left a greater impression than 
the office, and the modesty of the one 
has increased your respect for the other. 

By what process this plain American 
gentleman could be converted into an 
imperialist, even if the people clamored 
for the conversion, is beyond our com- 
prehension. If we believed the Opposi- 
tion leaders were in earnest in their ri- 
diculous talk, we would ask them to de- 
scribe the means to be employed to bring 
about this wonderful transformation of 
personal character. But we presume 
the charge is kept standing because it is 
the only one left for Democracy to prac- 
tice upon. Charges relating to what has 
been can be easily proved or disproved. 
When you come to deal with the future 
we can only judge it by the past. The 
Democracy are welcome to coin charges 
out of the unknown future, but when 
they are driven to that extremity they 
must not expect sensible people to ac- 
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cept Democratic prophecy as equal to 
verified truth. When the sun and the 
moon exchange places, or, what is equal- 
ly improbable, the Democaatic party be- 
comes noted for its honesty, then we may 
look out for kings in this country—not 
before. If wecould beassured of living 
until this change takes !place, Mathuse- 
lah’s years would beas infancy compared 


to our ripe old age. 
a a - 


LOOKING FOR A PoLticy.—The Demo- 
cratic party is floundering around, as 
usual, for some policy that will command 
the confidence of the people. For the past 
fifteen years it has been engaged in the 
same business, but every policy it seizes 
upon carries it lower and lower in public 
estimation. The nearer it approaches 
Republican principles the closer it comes 
to total extinction. Ifits policy is to be 
the policy so long adhered to by its oppo- 
nents, how can it justify its former 
opposition or make the dear people be- 
lieve that its present professions are hon- 
est? If the principles of the Republican 
party are right, and deemed of sufficient 
importance to incorporateinto the Demo- 
cratic platform, why should the old party 
that has been loyal to these principles 
give way to a party that has been hostile 
to them for years past ? The nearer the 
Democratic party comes to the policy of 
the Republican party, the less reason can 
it show for seeking the defeat of the 
grand old party of human rights. The 
sooner the empty shell of Democracy is 
buried from sight, and the loyal material 
which still clings to the name becomes 
incorporated in the Republican party, 
the better it will be for the interest of 
the nation. We respect the spirit which 
prompts a man to stick to a sinking ship 
as long as there is reasonable hope of 
Saving the vessel or cargo. But when 
the old hulk becomes water-logged, and 
a friendly ship bears down upon it to 
rescue its helpless passengers and crew, 
it is sheer folly to insist on being strapped 
to the pumps and going down with the 
old wreck. Come gentlemen ! cease this 
foolish effort to galvanize the Democracy 
into new life. A new name cannot re- 





store it, any more than a coat of paint 
can make a rotten plank sound. The 
people have no objection to the name, 
but they have a healthy aversion to the 
material which it represents. Changing 
the name cannot deceive the people. 
They know all about Democracy; all 
about its past glory and its present shame. 
They have had enough of it, and don’t 
want any more for the next century at 
least. The time may come when the 
Republican party will take a back seat 
in the Government of the nation, but 
not until some nobler party comes for- 
ward to relieve it. The elements of 
reform, progress, morality and patriot- 
ism, are with the party to-day. The peo- 
ple know this, and for this reason they 
endorse the party as the very best that 
offers peace and security to the nation. 





Look OvT FOR THE POLITICIANS.— 
The Democratic politicians of the West 
have recently developed a wonderful in- 
clination forfarming. Fellows that have 
hitherto lived on their wits and followed 
the Democratic party into the last ditch, 
have suddenly had a new revelation, 
which directs them to the shovel and the 
hoe to retrieve their lost fortunes. They 
call themselves farmers, and borrow 
their neighbors’ reapers to ride through 
the town upon, so as to impress the lov- 
ers of agriculture with the idea that 
they belong to the Patrons of Husbandry. 
True, few of these newly-fledged farm- 
ers can tell the difference between a cab- 
bage and a turnip; but in their shirt 
sleeves, with a scythe thrown over their 
shoulders, or perched upon au ox cart, 
just as their neighbors pass home from 
the post office, it would require close in- 
spection to detect the hungry politician 
beneath the disguise of an honest old 
farmer. We have large sympathy for 
the farmers’ movement, and hope that it 
will succeed in bringing about a healthy 
reform in the administration of public 
affairs. But we advise the genuine 
farmer to keep a sharp eye upon these 
broken-down political hacks who, with 
gad-stick in hand and clover seed in 
their hair, come knocking at the door 
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of the granges, seeking admission as 
farmers bent on reform. The reform 
these gentlemen want is some fat office 
at the hands of the farmers. If these 
sudden converts to agriculture are found 
prowling around a neighborhood, talking 
loud over the wrongs of the farmer and 
the nobility of his ancient calling, offer 
them a spade or a hoe, or ask them to 
hold the plough for a day, and the farm- 
ers of that section will see them no more 
forever. Look out for these Democratic 
politicians. Just now they are despe- 
rate enough to creep in anywhere. To 
watch them is to protect an organiza- 
tion that has much of merit and good 
sense in it. 

Honesty. — Poverty puts a fearful 
strain ona man’s honesty. The poor man 
who lives an honest lifeis entitled to more 
credit than the man of wealth. The one is 
forced to fightagainst temptation, which 
comes to him under the guise of wantand 
necessity; the other has no motive except 
greed or ambition to tempt him from the 
path of rectitude. Yet when the poor 
man sins against the laws of the land 
how few sympathize with him, or seek 
to shield him from the penalty incurred. 
He has no friends, and the heaviest pun- 
ishment that can be inflicted is consid- 
ered light enough for him. When the 
prison doors close behind him, hope is 
shut out forever, for he knows that the 
pardoning power will never be asked to 
interfere in his behalf. But the rich 
criminal is looked upon as simply unfor- 
tunate; he is lionized. Justice bows in 
his presence, and seems to ask his par- 
don for the unpleasant relation which it 
bears towardshim. If heis convicted it 
is an exceptional case; his sentence is 
made as light as possible; his prison life 
is lightened by pleasant employment, 
and cheerful assurances that his confine- 
ment will be short ; and soon he walks 
forth, the recipient of executive clem- 
ency. Thisis wrong. If any distinction 
is to be made in the treatment of crimi- 
nals, we would favor leniency to the poor 
and severity to the rich. The one may 
have been driven to the commission of 





crime by cruel want; the other has no 
reasonable excuse. As “Poor Richard’? 
says, “It’s hard to make an empty sack 
stand upright.’’ This describes the con- 
dition of apoor man perfectly. An empty 
stomach, a starving family, a forlorn 
garret or cellar, are serious obstacles to 
perfect integrity. If we would repress 
crime among the poor, we must first seek 
to better their condition; afford them 
means of obtaining an honest living, and 
few will prefer from choice to seek a dis- 
honest one. The poor man should re- 
ceive good wages for his labor, and should 
not be robbed, as too many now are, by 
the wealthy and avaricious. We believe 
the largest per cent. of honesty is found 
among the poor of the land. Remove 
the causes which induce crime among 
the lower classes, and the percentage of 
crime will ve extremely small. 





JEFF. DAVIs did his best when he fled 
from Richmond to make out of himself 
a reconstructed woman. He made such 
a bad failure, however, that he deems 
the work simply impossible; and this 
probably accounts for his statement at 
White Sulpher Springs, Virginia, that 
he has ‘‘yet to meet the first recon- 
structed Southern woman.” Just what 
Jeff. means by a ‘‘reconstructed woman” 
is clouded with doubt. His practical 
experience among the sex may enable 
him to know in what particular they are 
defective, and just where the work of 
reconstruction is most needed. Prob- 
ably Jefferson will shed more light upon 
the subject when he and the historian 
Early have got further along in their 
great work. As the matter stands at 
present, he is far from complimentary to 
the women of the South. Who has tried 
to reconstruct them? Who has inti- 
mated that they needed reconstruction? 
Bless their hearts, they are good enough 
as they are, and for Davis or any other 
historian to go prowling about to meet 
one who is reconstructed, implies a lack 
of appreciation on his part of the women 
as the Creator made them. If the ex- 
President is not more careful he will get 
in trouble with the fair sex. 
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[CONCLUDED. } 


In the Senate similar scenes were oc-| lenge which a Southern man should give. 


curing. Meetings for consultation had 
been held, with Douglas, Broderick, and 
three or four others, by Judge Wade and 
afew of the most prominent Radicals. 
But Douglas was vacillating and un- 
certain. The same day that Giddings 
was laughing down his weakness with 
Wade, Douglas went back upon hisagree- 
ment. It wasa gloomy hour. Broder- 
ick was really the only Democrat in the 
Senate that stood manfully at his post. 
That evening the two men met (Brod- 
erick and Wade) to take council on the 
defection of Douglas. It was agreed 
that one more appeal should be made to 
his sense of duty. Broderick was to 
goto him and recount the stoery—how he 
had followed him; how he had believed 
in him; and how, at this late moment 
he was betraying all that was sacred in 
men’s honor and dear to the cause of 
true patriotism, and he was to finish by 
intimating that if he did not instantly 
change front he (Broderick) would chal- 
lenge him to mortal combat. Broderick 
met Douglas, and was successful. This 
told the story. Mr. Douglas yielded to 
theappeal. The Lecomption constitution 
was defeated. 

During all these years the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed, both in Congress and 
the country, and scenes of violence and 
bioodshed were rife on every hand. 

The code of honor was prevalent in 
the South, while atthe North it had been 
for many years frowned upon as a dark, 
bloody and guilty custom. No man in 
the North could yield to it without in- 
curring both social and political ostra- 
cism, and only in the rarest cases had 
the Northern man of that generation 
made it a matter of resort. But the 
dictation and arrogance of Southern men 
had made it absolutely necessary that 
something should be done to teach them 
a lesson to be remembered. 

A few master spirits agreed together 
that — would fight on the first chal- 
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These were Messrs. Wade, Chandler, 
Cameron, and Broderick, of the Senate; 
and Burlingame, Potter, and one or two 
others of the House. 

For a long time these men practiced 
to fit themselves for the encounter when 
it should come. Senator Wade chose the 
rifle, and had a cane made containing 
this weapon, which he daily wore about 
him fora period of several years. And 
there were not probably ten men in Con- 
gress who were not heavily armed with 
various kinds of deadly instruments. 
The Capitol and lodging-rooms of Con- 





gressmen, at this time, were literally 
turned into arsenals. 

The position assumed by the gentle- 
men above named, was that they would 
not knowingly either give or take an in- 
sult. If assailed by words they would 
resent in words, and then if challenged 
they would fight. 

Tn the session of 1856 Mr. Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, made his great speech on 
the ‘‘Barbarism of Slavery.’? He was 
the next day assaulted, while sitting at 
his desk in the Senate Chamber, by Mr. 
Preston S. Brooks, a member of the 
House from South Carolina, and beaten 
about the head till he fell to the floor in- 
sensible. 

The next day allusions were made in 
the Senate to this unhappy occurrence. 
Mr. Douglas made an explanation, con- 
fessing that he witnessed the assault, 
which was just after the adjournment 
of that day, and when many of the mem- 
bers had left the Chamber, but concluded 
by saying ‘that he did not interfere lest 
his motives might be misconstrued!”’ 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, one of the 
most violent and physically powerful of 
the Southern men, whose seat in the 
Senate was next to that of Mr. Wade, 
arose and said, in effect, ‘that he wit- 
nessed it all, and that he then and there, 
in the face of the Senate and the coun- 
try, wished to express his entire and cor- 
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dial approbation of the deed. It was 
nothing more than the member from 
Massachusetts richly deserved. He had 
played the part of a dog, and he merited 
the treatment of a dog!” 

The words were no more than uttered 
when Mr. Wade jumped to his feet, and 
in avoice loud, plain,and emphatic cried 
out, ‘*The man who utters such a senti- 
ment is at heart a coward and an assas- 
sin,” and immediately resumed his seat. 

It was near the time of adjournment, 
and the excitement of feeling was so in- 
tense that little more was said or done 
that day. A motion toadjourn prevailed, 
and some of Mr. Wade's friends imme- 
diately gathered about him. They were 
not in the secret and expressed a real 
alarm. ‘hey said ‘You have certainly 
got a duel on your hands; how can you 
accept it?”’? Some said ‘‘If you are not 
ready you should not have provoked it.” 
Mr. Seward said, ‘‘Wade, you are too 
reckless; this matter, however it ends, 
will be certain to destroy you!” But 
Wade’s response was quaint and memo- 
rable: ‘‘It I should kill Toombs in a 
duel urged on by him, there is not a 
Presbyterian deacon in all Ohio but will 
throw up his cap higher than ever!”’ 

The rule is, that for an insult given, a 
challenge must pass at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. Mr. Wade returned to 
his boarding-house fully expecting to re- 
ceive it before the next morning; and 
such was the general expectation. 

Colonel James Watson Webb, of New 
York, who had been some years before 
wounded in a duel with Tom Marshall, 
and who was therefore supposed to un- 
derstand the forms of procedure, called 
at once on the Senator and invited him 
to supper. Colonel Webb was certain 
the challenge would arrive that evening, 
and stood ready to act as the friend of 
Mr. Wade in arranging the details of the 
meeting. ‘‘Do as you like,’ said the 
imperturbable Ohioan,‘‘ only let it be 
with rifles, at sixty paces.” 

The night passed over and no challenge 
came. The Southern men held a council. 
The excitement was intense. Toombs 
was kept out of sight. Wade went to his 


seat looking black as a thunder-cloud. 
His desk was immediately between that 
of Benjamin and Toombs. He said 
nothing, but wore upon his face a sullen 
frown. That day passed over, but there 
was no challenge. The next day and the 
next expired with the same result. On 
the fourth morning Toombs, who was 
naturally demonstrative, and very much 
inclined to talk, made his appearance in 
the Senate Chamber just before the open- 
ing of the session. He approached Wade 
with a smiling face, and remarked ‘Oh, 
well, Wade, what is the use of a man 
making a damn fool of himself?”’ 

‘There isn’t much use, replied Wade, 
“but some men can’t help it!”? Thus 
ended the grand duel that was to be. It 
was a bitter thing for the Southern Sen- 
ators, but they found a man who was not 
afraid, and they were obliged to respect 
him. 

A day or two afterwards there was a 





renewed excitement in the Chamber. 
|The Democrats resorted to all manner 
of dilatory movements, when ‘Toombs 
{arose and launched out into a general 
and most violent denunciation of the 
North and Northern men, and Northern 
members of Congress. He was just in 
the height of his declamation when Wade 
arose and demanded to know it he was 
included in the invective? Mr. Toombs 
was suddenly brought to his senses, and 
immediately went off in a glowing pane- 
gyric on the Senator from Ohio. 

Another instance of Mr. Wade’s sense 
of justice, and bold, decided character, 
comes out in a passage which occurred 
between the Hon. John M. Clayton, of 
Delaware, and himself during the exist- 
ence of the ‘‘American, or Know-noth- 
ing, party,” the purposes of which Mr. 
Clayton reviewed in an elaborate speech 
in the Senate. 

Senator Wade was deeply interested in 
the passage of a bill then pending known 
as the ‘*‘ Homestead bill,’ and upon this 
bill he stood side by side with Mr. Dodge, 
a Democratic Senator from Iowa. He 
brought all his influence to bear upon 
the success of the measure, and had de- 
livered a plain, powerful argument in 
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favor of the bill; setting forth in a mas- 
terly way its advantages to the country, 
to the pioneer, and the emigrant. 

Mr. Clayton followed, commenting 
upon his speech in a frank, but friendly 
spirit, to which Mr. Wade took no excep- 
tion. The speeches were supposed to be 
printed in the Congressional Globe, as 
they had been delivered in the Senate. 
They were so for anything that Mr. 
Wade knew, as he never took any pains 
to prepare his speeches for publication, 
or even to revise them when published. 
That work he entrusted entirely to the 
fidelity of the reporter. 

A few days afterward, however, Mr. 
Dodge came to him and said, ‘‘ Have you 
seen Clayton’s reply to your speech on 
the Homestead bill, as printed in the 
Globe? You ought to take notice of it, 
as he has ascribed sentiments to you 
which Iam sure you never had, and he 
has put into your mouth language you 
never uttered.”’ 

On looking at the Globe, this represen- 
tation was found to be true, and Mr. 
Wade lost no time in calling to it the 
attention of the Senate and the public. 
He was willing to suppose that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware had, through mis- 
take or inadvertance, attributed to him 
opinions and expressions which would 
be offensive to his constituents and the 
country. He had satisfied himself that 
the reporter of the Senate had faithfully 
transcribed his language, and he could 
not account for the course which the 
Senator from Delaware had pursued. 

Mr. Clayton interrupted with the re- 
mark, accompanied by amalicious glance, 
“When the Senator is through I will give 
my version ot the matter.’ Mr. Wade 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ It is, therefore, a 
mistake or something worse!’’ Mr. Clay- 
ton immediately followed in a lofty and 
justifying strain, in which he bore down 
severely on Mr. Wade, and took his seat, 
leaving the decided impression on every 
mind that he had made no mistake, and 
that his review of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was exactly right. Then 
the indignant Ohioan, rising to his full 
height, with a manner of deliberate and 





tremendous force, looking Clayton stead- 
ily in the face, declared, ‘- You, sir, 
sneaked into your office and wrote what 
you knew to be false!” 

This was the signal for the interven- 
tion of the presiding officer, and the mat- 
ter was at once dropped in the Chamber. 

But, of course, it was anticipated that 
Mr. Clayton, as a Southern man, would 
not let the matter rest. That evening 
Senator Pratt, of Maryland, acting as 
the friend of Mr. Clayton, called on Mr. 
Wade at his lodgings to inquire on be- 
half of the Senator from Delaware if Mr. 
Wade ‘‘ was a fighting man—if he recog- 
nized the code.” 

Free from the restraint of parliamen- 
tary rules, and from the decorum of the 
Senate, Mr. Wade replied, ‘-Go tell the 
damned scoundrel that if he is tired of 
life, and wants to know my views of 
duelling, he can find out by sending the 
communication in the usual form!’ 

Senator Pratt remonstrated upon the 
severity of this reply, and tried to have 
him soften it. ‘I do not ask you to act 
in the matter,” said Mr. Wade, ‘‘but if 
you tell him anything you will give him 
my answer unmodified!’ 

The following morning they met and 
Mr. Wade was the first to speak. ‘‘Well, 
Senator, what next?” *‘ Nothing, noth- 
ing at all,’ said Senator Pratt, ‘‘he’s a 
damned old coward!” 

There was no further intercourse be- 
tween Messrs. Clayton and Wade for the 
remainder of the Senatorial term. When 
within afew days of its close, and Mr. 
Clayton was to retire to private life, he 
one day came to Senator Wade, his eyes 
filled with tears, and his voice trembling 
with emotion, and said, ‘“‘Senator, that 
affair which has so long interrupted our 
friendship, has cost me more trouble of 
mind than almost any other of my whole 
life. I feel that I have done you injus- 
tice, and that I ought to rectify it here 
in the Senate before I leave it forever. 
I will do so in any way that you may 
suggest. And the brave heart, so quick 
to vindicate his wounded honor, imme- 
diately melted with kindness. ‘* No,” 
said he, ‘‘Mr. Clayton; it would have 
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gratified me in the day of it, but it has 
long gone by; the circumstance is for- 
gotten. To revive it now will only open 
to the public an old wound which they 
think nothing of. It will be a uphill 
business to do it now. Let it rest in 
oblivion, where we have consigned it!”’ 
They grasped hands, and tears fell down. 
Such was the magnanimity which coy- 
ered the fault of a fellow-man. 

These qualities of mind and_ heart 
made him respected even by his most 
violent political opponents in the Senate 
far more than many a Northern dough- 
face, whose subserviency they both em- 
ployed and despised. After these things 
they were really better friends than if 
he had truckled to their dictation, or 
failed to show that he would brook no 
insolence and would hold no malice. 
In truth it became quite customary for 
gentlemen from the South to pay him 
public compliments, and the matter went 
so far that one day when Senator Mason 
had been saying some very nice things 
of him, he, with some pleasantry, re- 
pelled the praise, responding to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia: ‘Sir, if you do not 
stop saying these things of me it will 
ruin me at home.”’ 

It became quite the habit with some 
Southern members of Congress, about 
those days, to show their independence 
of Northern markets and manufactures 
by wearing what they called home-made 
clothing. In this matter Senator Mason 
was quite conspicuous. He appeared 
one day in the Senate Chamber clad 
from top to toe in a genuine suit of Vir- 
ginia gray. Wade accosted him, ‘‘ Well, 
Senator, you are well dressed to-day,” at 
the same time inspecting the costume 
somewhat closely. ‘‘ Yes,’? said Mason, 
**T mean to do justice by the South, and 
by my own State in particular. We will 
show that we are not dependent upon 
the North for a shred of anything!” 
Wade, looking full of mischief, stepped 
up closer, and, taking hold of a button 
of Mason’s coat, cried out: ‘*Oh yes, of 
course you will do that ; in what part of 
the South did you obtain these buttons. ’’ 
They were, in fact, Connecticut buttons, 














and Mason’s face fell at once, as he 
growled out, ‘‘Well, I swear, nobody but 
a Yankee would have found that out.” 

Senator Evans, a bigoted Episcopalian, 
of South Carolina, once came into the 
Senate Chamber, and, taking his seat, 
lifted up a copy of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, which some one had placed 
there in his absence, and then turning 
to Mr. Wade, who was standing by, ob-_ 
served; ‘‘ Who could have put this vile 
thing on my desk?’ “‘ Why,” said Mr. 
Wade, ‘“‘it is a most excellent family 
paper, Mr. Evans.” ‘‘Ugh,’’ cried 
Evans, ‘‘I would no sooner touch it 
than I would touch a toad!” At this 
Wade laughed heartily, and left the old 
gentleman in his tribulation. 

On another occasion, at the very close 
of the session, Mr. Evans was in great 
trouble about some bill, of no general 
importance, but in which quite a num- 
ber of his constituents were particularly 
interested. He had been trying all win- 
ter to get it passed ; but a few hours re- 
mained, and his anxiety was intensified. 
It was late at night; Senator Foot, of 
Vermont, was nodding in the chair. 
The Senate had been in continuous ses- 
sion for two days and nights. Probably 
not a quorum would have been found 
present if there had been a call of the 
house. Some were absent, some sleeping, 
some in the ante-rooms eating, some 
drinking, some smoking; only a few who 
could get the floor were attending to 
business. In his distress he chanced to see 
Senator Wadein his seat across the Cham- 
ber. He rose, and going over to the 
Radical side of the hall, (a thing he very 
seldom did,) said to Wade: ‘‘ Here, 
sir, I have been all winter trying to get 
a bill through in which some five hun- 
dred old neighbors of mine are con- 
cerned, and the time is fast passing ; 
what can I do?” ‘* Why, my friend,” 
said the Senator, ‘‘jump right up now, 
interrupt the proceedings ; call up your 
bill ; now is the very best time to pass 
it; go quick, I will help you.”’ Evans 
went back to his seat, and was fumbling 
about for a copy of his bill, somewhat 
dazed at the sudden manner and sug: 
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gestion of his counsellor, when Wade 
was on his feet, and called out: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Evans, has a bill of a private 
nature which has been pending a long 
time; he is anxious it should pass. I 
move the rules be suspended for this 
purpose, It will take but a moment.” 
No one objected. Mr. Evans was recog- 
nized almost before he was aware of it. 
His bill was put through, much to his 
delight. ‘‘ Who would have gone to work 
in that way?” said he; ‘‘I do declare, 
nobody buta Yankee would have thought 
of it.””. This was the Southern fashion 
in those days. They spoke of all outside 
their own section as ‘*‘ Yankees.”’ 

But events were culminating rapidly. 
Buchanan’s administration had been 
about as weak and imbecile as it was 
possible to be. The Republican party 
had been forced into existence by the 
very necessity of the times. The Presi- 
dential canvass of 1860 had resulted in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, and the 
time intervening between Novemberand 
the ensuing March, when he was to be 
inaugurated, was used by the Southern 
States and the Southern members of 
Congress to promote the project of se- 
cession, and to plunge the country into 
civil war. It wasa period of the utmost 
uncertainty and anxiety, when ‘“‘ men’s 
hearts failed them for fear,’? and when 
many who had before been resolute on 
the slavery question were trembling and 
vacillating, and ready to give everything 
to the demands of the South. 

Mr. Wade was one of the few men who 
never flinched. He looked the question 
squarely in the face, and acted in that 
great emergency with a-~ coolness and 
deliberation which now seem surprising. 
He was one of the famous joint com- 
mittee of thirteen, to take into consid- 
eration the last peace resolutions ever 
offered in Congress for the conciliation 
of the two sections—the resolutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 
His associates from the Senate on that 
committee were Messrs. Davis, Mason, 
Toombs, and Benjamin. 

In the consultations of this committee 





every inducement brought to bear on 
Mr. Wade to make him swerve one hair’s 
breadth from the line of his conviction 
proved utterly futile. He told Mr. Davis, 
who was then the acknowledged leader 
of the Southern men in Congress, ‘* that 
he was convinced that while the South 
professed to desire peace, she meant war; 
that the resolutions, however well de- 
signed by their author, were only, in 
fact, a delusion and a snere; that the 
North would not accept them; and even 
if it did, it would not satisfy the aug- 
menting demands of the South!” 

‘*Well,”? said Jefferson Davis, ‘if war 
comes, it will not be our section on which 
it will spend its force!” He had good 
reason for saying this, for the opposition 
journals of the North were teeming with 
declarations that if the Black Republi- 
cans adopted any measures of coercion 
to prevent secession, they would first 
have to encounter opposition at home, 
and to walk over the dead bodies of 
countless Democrats, who would not, in 
such a crisis, abandon the cause of their 
Southern brethren! 

But the reply of Mr. Wade showed 
how well he understood the situation; 
how clearly he saw the real heart of his 
countrymen through the mist and dark- 
ness of that perilous hour. 

“*T know,”’ said he, ‘what the city of 
New York has done; I know what has 
been done in Indiana; I know the resolu- 
tions which have just been passed by 
200,000 Democrats of Ohio; and let them 
earry out the doctrine and purpose of 
the resolutions who can. But, sir, let 
me tell you, the very first gun that is 
fired will secure emancipation. The 
Democrats will desert you. They are 
now leading you into the trap, and like 
the devil, they will leave you there to 
get out as best you can!” 

The consultations of the committee 
failed. The counsels of the great peace 
convention, held in Washington about 
thesame time, failed. Everything failed. 
The tide of alienation was sweeping all 
before it. The Republican members of 
Congress, at last giving themselves up 
to the drifting current of events, sat 
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silent in their seats while a torrent of 
speech-making was flowing from South- 
ern lips. At length Mr. Wade got the 
floor for the ensuing Monday. Mean- 
while Mr. Douglass came to him and 
said, ‘I want to make a speech ; it shall 
be strong anti-slavery. There is no use 
talking longer for peace. I will make 
the speech if you will yield to me on 
Monday.” To this Mr. Wade assented, 
and Douglass kept of this mind till Sun- 
day night,and then gave up his purpose. 
-It was just as well—Mr. Wade occupied 
the floor on that signal Monday. He did 
not speak very long, but long enough to 
exhibit the real situation. His words 
were blunt and plain. He closed by say- 
ing, ‘You have made yourselves believe 
that you can whip the North. If, how- 
ever, you should make a little mistake 
here, you will be in hell!’? He after- 
wards remarked ‘that Stevens, of Geor- 
gia, had told them substantially the same 
thing.” That speech had a vast influ- 
ence. From that day forth there was 
little talk of peace. The States, led on 
by South Carolina, began to take meas- 
ures and pass ordinances of secession. 
The Southern Congressmen began to 
make farewell speeches, and vacate their 
seats in the Capitol! 

The 4th of March arrived. Mr. Lin- 
coln was inaugurated in a scene of the 
greatest excitement and apprehension, 
and poor old President Buchanan was 
relieved at once and forever of the now 
almost crushing burden of a position 
where he had been sitting for the last 
three months of his term crying and 
wringing his hands, and sobbing out in 
his broken, incoherent, and despairing 
conversations with his visitors, ‘* I have 
been the last President of the United 
States!’ 

Sumter was attacked on April 12, 1861. 
Congress had done its work and gone. 
The new Congress was summoned to 
meet on the 4th of July of the same year. 

Senator Wade was early recognized as 
one of the few stern spirits who had the 
nerve to meet the great emergency. He 
was made chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, and 











held this position during the whole of 
the bloody period which followed. He 
was up early and late. He did an im- 
mense amount of work, visiting the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and mak- 
ing reports from time to time on the 
progress of the strife, the subjects of 
which now fill eight large volumes, con- 
taining some of the most thrilling pas- 
sages of the history of the war. 

His noble wife—a specimen of Ameri- 
can women—shared with him these in- 
cessant labors. Their younger son, 
Henry, then a lad of 15 years, though 
too slender for the hardships and expo- 
sures of asoldier’s life, yet often chafed 
under therestraints of youth,and yearned 
to be with the men in the field, fighting 
for the old Union and the glorious ban- 
ner of the Stars and Stripes. Their 
elder son, James, then 18 years of 
age, entered tlie regular Army, and dis- 
tinguished himself on numerous occa- 
sions throughout the war. He was at 
length placed on the staff of General 
Meade, and at the battle of Gettysburg 
his exploits were as daring and as bril- 
liant as those of any young officer on the 
honored scroll of military fame. 

The father, meanwhile, was watching 
with anxiety the omens of success in 
this last great contest for ‘* Liberty and 
Union!”? In common with every loyal 
heart, he felt the deep dishonor of delay 
in the movements of the Army of the 
Potomac, then under the command of 
General McClellan. 

During some of the finest weather in 
November and December, 1861, for mili- 
tary movements, McClellan lay around 
Washington while the rebel forces were 
only some twenty or thirty miles away, 
and at some points during the foilowing 
winter they approached so near to Wash- 
ington that their flying colors could be 
seen from the Capitol. During these long 
and dreary months, McClellan was left 
to act upon his own judgment. He was 
furnished with every possible requisi- 
tion of men and means for attacking the 
enemy, and yet he hesitated. His order 
was to take the persons captured by our 
soldiers immediately to headquarters, 
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and to ask no questions. And so, al- 
though the almost daily reception of ne- 
groesand Confederates offered a constant 
source of important and reliable infor- 
mation, the Government and the country 
were kept in ignorance of the real condi- 
tion. And when at last the Army did 
start—as it was afterwards ascertained 
—we had 225,000 effective men, with all 
the appliances and munitions of war, 
while the rebel force, that for eleven 
months had been holding us fast. in our 
tracks, was only some 35.000, with sim- 
ple earthworks and wooden guns for 
their protection. 

It was a sorry sight, and utterly dis- 
graceful. No man knew this better or 
felt it more keenly than Senator Wade, 
and it was only after his repeated remon- 
strance, and earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Lincoln, that the word was given to ‘‘ go 
forward;’’ and when they went, at last, 
the enemy had vanished. As the Sen- 
ator subsequently, recounting the story 
to a friend, remarked, ‘‘ Manassas, so 
long formidable as a frowning fortress 
in the imagination of our commander, 
was completely deserted; there was not 
to be found even a single negro to tell 
the tale ”’ 

It was towards the close of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s first term that the brilliant suc- 
cesses in the Southwest, which reopened 
Louisiana to the Federal jurisdiction, in- 
duced him to propose a line of policy for 
the restoration of the recusant States 
that would have left the whole subject 
of emancipation in a very precarious con- 
dition. Messrs. Wade, of the Senate, and 
Henry Winter Davis, of the House, were 
the only men who stood up openly to op- 
pose this policy. They prepared a pow- 
erful manifesto against the proposal of 
the President, signed it, and sent it to 
the New York Tribune for publication. 
Tried and pronounced against slavery in 
all its forms and phases as were the con- 
ductors of that paper, they refused to 
publish the document; but it was issued 
in the form of a circular, and it effectu- 
ally did its work. The scheme of the 
President was abandoned. 

This was not done out of opposition to 





Mr. Lincoln, but because they saw more 
clearly than he seemed to see the perni- 
cious tendency of his policy. They stood 
by him, notwithstanding. He waschosen 
for a second term, and at last the fearful 
struggle was concluded. The war was 
ended. In his rejoicing over the result, 
he was about again to yield to the weak- 
ness of excessive kindness. He actually 
went down to Richmond, after its occu- 
pation by our troops, and gave a private 
order to General Heintzleman, then in 
command in that city, to convene the 
old Confederate Virginia State Legisla- 
ture, and to clothe them with all their 
former legislative powers. 

Then it was that Senator Wade again 
remonstrated, and brought down upon 
himself much ignorant and ill-timed cen- 
sure of the press. But the result showed 
him to be right in this, as in many things 
before. A commission of military men 
was formed to examine the action of the 
officer in command at Richmond. When 
asked upon what authority he had con- 
voked the rebel legislature, he quietly 
drew from his pocket an order in the 
handwriting of Abraham Lincoln, bear- 
ing a foot-note, which said ‘‘Show this 
to no one but Judge John A. Campbell,” 
who was still in Richmond, having been 
a member of the rebel cabinet. 

But in the midst of these rapid and 
marvellous events, President Lincoln was 
shot down. The nation and the world 
was shocked by the murderous deed. 
The whole order of things was changed. 
—Andrew Johnson came to the Presi- 
dential chair. 

Senators Wade and Chandler went a 
number of times to impress upon the 
mind of the new incumbent the impor- 
tance of acting in harmony with the Re- 
publican party—-the party of ‘‘ Liberty 
and Union.” 

The words of Mr. Wade, in one of 
those interviews with Johnson, were full 
of weight and warning. He told him 
that he had become President at the 
most important epoch of the Republic; 
and said he, ‘‘ Now, sir, if you will act 
honestly, if you will do right, you can 
place yourself beside the most illustrious 
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of human benefactors. But you will soon 
be tempted worse than our Saviour ever 
was. Your old Democratic friends will 
come about you; your old Southern asso- 
ciates, your former volitical and pro- 
slavery comrades, will throng upon you 
and beg youtocome back to them. They 
will make the fairest promises; they will 
hold forth every inducement for the 
betrayal of the principles which the re- 
sult of the war has sanctioned; you can- 
not resist them if you are not more reso- 
lute than the Apostles themselves. Re- 
member the price of treachery; remember 
Judas, the traitor; remember John Tyler 
and Millard Fillmore. God has given 
you examples enough to warn any man 
against defection!’’ And Johnson tken, 
in his confusion, replied, ‘‘ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?” 
Yet, not long after, the dog did it! 

For two or three months in the sum- 
mer of 1865 the President was left to 
himself; or rather to the influences which 
Senator Wade had so clearly predicted. 
Congress was not in session, and the ab- 
sence of some of the leading Republican 
members of Congress proved exceedingly 
unfortunate for their most cherished 
hopes and anticipations. Henry Winter 
Davis, of Baltimore, in his life-time one 
of the truest patriots, had likewise called 
at the White House, and after a certain 
disheartening interview with Johnson, 
wrote to Mr. Wade, who was then ab- 
sent, very frankly expressing his fears 
that they were about to be betrayed. 

At the next December meeting, the 
Republican members of Congress, so soon 
as they could get together, held a caucus 
to devise some means by which Johnson 
could be held true to his allegiance, and 
every effort was made to secure this end. 
But he was already surrounded by gangs 
of rebels and secession Democrats, and 
broken-down political hacks—the miser- 
able debris of the great insurrection. He 
was already pledged, body and soul, to 
the demon of treason and disorder. All 
that Senator Wade had so plainly pointed 
out to him was verified, and more. He 


was gone—unalterably and irretrievably 
gone; lost to all sense of pride or shame; 








and the four years following were years 
of turbulence, uncertainty, and solici- 
tude, such as no friend of his country 
would ever wish should return again. 

Many men in the caucus turned to 
Senator Wade as the man who should 
make one more and last effort with the 
stubborn Executive. ‘‘No,” said he, 
‘tit is too late; allis over. I will not go 
to see him again; we must turn our at- 
tention to Congress. He will veto every- 
thing. We must have the power of a 
two-third vote.” 

And this far-looking Senator went out 
of the Republican caucus and into the 
Senate Chamber, and there went to work 
as chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories to effectuate the admission of sev- 
eral new States. It was a terrible fight. 
He was stoutly opposed by the members 
of his own party—by such men as 'Trum- 
bull, Fessenden, Grimes, and Sumner, 
The struggle lasted for half a year, and 
resulted in the admission of some and 
the rejection of Colorado. The advan- 
tage of this triumph was soon apparent. 
These new Senators made the necessary 
two-thirds vote, without which no legis- 
lation looking to the reconstruction of 
the rebel States cuold have then been 
accomplished. 

This signal triumph placed him at the 
head of the Republican party in the Sen- 
ate. He was soon made President pro 
tempore of that august body. There was 
one man who never forgave him, and 
never forgave his associates who, by.their 
votes, thus elevated Senator Wade to the 
position he had earned so well. 

Meanwhile the breach grew wider and 
more fearful between the President and 
Congress. At last the impeachment 
came. The story of that event is yet 
fresh in the popular remembrance. 
During the whole progress of that un- 
paralleled trial no man occupied a more 
difficult or jdelicate position than Sena- 
tor Wade. His convictions of duty were 
clear and decided, but the contingent re- 
sults of conviction made it possible to 
charge him with the most unwelcome 
and sinister motives of action. 

This, in our view, was the sternest test 
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of his patriotism that could be applied. 
His vote would be necessary on the final 
canvass of theSenate. He had to choose 
between his convictions of duty and the 
instructions of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio on the one hand, and the 
avoidance of appearances which might 
be construed as altogether selfish, on the 
other. He gave that vote as he had per- 
formed every other public act of his life— 
regardless of human fear or favor, and 
without respect to the popular clamor or 
applause. He gave it as a man called 
to sit in judgment upon the question be- 
tween bis country and its highest func- 
tionfry, whom he honestly believed to 
have richly merited to be deposed from 
the high office he had so foully dishon- 
ored. This verdict failed only for the 
lack of a single vote, and whatever may 
be the sentence of posterity upon each of 
the actors in that memorable scene, we 
are sure the highest virtue and purest 
motives will be freely accorded to the 
staunch Ohio Senator. 

Mr. Wade left the Senate in 1869, and 
has since been chiefly occupied with pro- 
fessional affairs. When, however, the 
excitement arose on the Santo Domingo 
question, and it had been determined to 
send tothat island a commission in whose 
ability, fairness, and integrity the whole 
country could place confidence, Presi- 
dent Grant selected him as the chairman 
of that commission. 

The expedition was successfully ac- 
complished, and the commission returned 
with a report which fully sustained the 
views and action of the President. 

Much unfriendly comment has been 
made on the treatment of Mr. Frederick 
Douglass in connection with this com- 
mission. 

But the facts are simple, and only need 
to be recited as Judge Wade relates them 
to dispel all idea of disrespect towards 
this distinguished representative of the 
colored people. He says a place on the 


commission was offered to Mr. Douglass 
by the President; but finding it was to be 
without pay—a free service rendered to 
the country—he declined on the ground 
that he could not afford to lose the time, 





much less leave his paper, which was his 
principal reliance for su»port,. Then it 
was proposed to make him secretary of 
the expedition, so as to give him pay, 
and he was the only one of the party who 
received Government compensation. 
From first to last he was in every way re- 
ceived as an equal among the members 
of the commission. The first mark of 
disrespect towards Mr. Douglass was im- 
mediately resented. It occurred on the 
steamboat which conveyed them on their 
return from Acquia Creek to Washing- 
ton. When breakfast was prepared for 
the commission Mr. Douglass was re- 
fused admission, and then the captain 
announced that ‘no negro could sit down 
at that table with white men!” Where- 
upon the whole party immediately left 
the saloon without touching the break- 
fast. ‘There was one exception only, 
and that man was a Liberal Republi- 
can, a reporter for the New York Tri- 
bune. He remained alone and took his 
breakfast, and with it swallowed the 
insult that had been so wantonly in- 
flicted. 

On arriving in Washington the mem- 
bers of the commission called upon the 
President. They said, in the first inter- 
view, that so soon as they could prepare 
their report it would be presented. They 
did not know of any formal invitation to 
dine at the White House. Mr. Doug- 
lass, like a sensible man, supposing his 
duty ended when the report was written, 
went about his business. When the 
commissioners paid their second visit to 
the President, after the business was 
concluded, they were politely requested 
to remain, and to dine with him. The 
whole matter was informal. That Mr. 
Douglass was not present was simply a 
fitting necessity of the case. 

We have alluded to this circumstance 
to show from what slender materials the 
gravest charges can be manufactured, 
and to place on record a full refutation 
of a piece of that wretched scandal which 
so frequently loads down the journals of 
the day in the most groundless and un- 
just disparagement of our public men. 

This article has grown much longer 
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than we at first designed, but the mate- 
rials are abundant for making a whole 
volume of the deepest interest. The life 
of Senator Wade as a public man is one 
of which the whole country may well be 
proud. There are other men, some of 
them his intimate associates and friends, 
who have rendered the most signal ser- 





vices, and of whom we desire to write as 
occasion may seem to justify; but of none 
can we speak with a more hearty confi- 
dence or a more sincere regard than of 
him whose public career has furnished 
the theme of these columns, and whose 
professional and official record is with- 
out a stain. 





THE PENAL SYSTEM OF MICHIGAN. 


Among the States that date their ex- 
istence in the Union since the war of 
1812, the State of Michigan stands pre- 
eminent, both in its school and penal 
systems. Settled up to 1848 chiefly by 
the natives of the New England States 
and of Western New York, Michigan 
formed its public institutions—religious, 
educational, legal, and penal—after the 
model of New England and the Empire 
State. 

Michigan was, moreover, fortunate in 
the administration of its public ‘school 
fund, which enabled it to’endow a uni- 
versity which ranks with Yale and Cam- 
bridge, and whose renown has attracted 
students from the entire country. 

Without large cities, except Detroit, 
and with a well-to-do, industrious, and 
moral population, Michigan was enabled 
in the early part of its history to dispense 
with capital punishment, and while we 
are not prepared to say that its discon- 
tinuance has tended to diminish homi- 
cide, it seems not to have increased it, 
which is certainly a strong argument in 
favor of its abolition. 

In the organization of its charitable 
institutions Michigan has pursued a 
most liberal policy, its asylums for the 
deaf and dumb, insane, and blind having 
been supported with a liberality unusual 
toagricultural communities, which, hav- 
ing to work hard for their surplus earn- 
ings, know better than commercial cen- 
tres the value of the dollar. 

The present Governor, Hon. J. J. Bag- 
ley, has been fully imbued with the so- 
lemnity of his trust and the splendid op- 
portunities of his position. Feeling that 
the Governor would have great influence 
by wise counsels to shape legislation, and 








that a young and pliable commonwealth 
of more than a million of human beings 
was well worthy of the solicitude of the 
patriot and the statesman, Mr. @Bag- 
ley has quietly, without ostentation, but 
with great tact and industry, informed 
himself concerning the entire penal sys- 
tem of the State, which enabled him, in 
a special message, to make many valua- 
ble recommendations, some of which 
were immediately adopted, while others 
have been accepted in principle. 

Having before us the special message 
inclosing the report of the commission 
on penal institutions, we have deter- 
mined to pass on review some of its rec- 
ommendations, because they are appli- 
cable to the management of prisons in 
all the States, and because it may stimu- 
late the Governors and Legislatures of 
other commonwealths to consider well 
this all-important topic, whose roots go 
down to the very foundation of organized 
society. 

It appears that the penal institutions 
of Michigan consist of one State’s prison, 
one house of correction, a reform school 
for boys, county jails, and poor-houses. 

THE STATE’S PRISON. 

It is proposed that the building be 
made less repulsive in appearance; that 
the cells, now only 34 by 8 feet, be en- 
larged and better ventilated; that the 
striped dress which prisoners now wear 
be abolished, and a gray uniform insti- 
tuted; that prisoners be graded, not by 
the length of time of service nor the 
gravity of the offence for which they 
were convicted, but according to their 
behavior in the prison; that the prisoners 
should be stimulated by a progressive 
and regular reduction of service accord- 
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ing to behavior; that the harshness of 
the rules should be modified; that the 
State should directly employ them, in- 
stead of hiring them to contractors; that 
the opportunity to learn trades com- 
pletely be afforded them; that the hours 
of labor be reduced, and at least twice 
or three times per week instructions in 
the rudimenta] branches of education 
be introduced; that a portion of their 
earnings be set apart for the support of 
the culprits when discharged; that em- 
ployment be found for them after liber- 
ation; that only men of very high char- 
acter be employed as overseers; and that 
all proper means be used to secure the 
culpfit’s reformation and restoration to 
society. 
THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

This is an intermediate prison, owned 
and managed by the city of Detroit, in 
which culprits from other parts of the 
State are also admitted. Males and fe- 
males who commit misdemeanors and 
minor offences are committed to this 
prison, where more attention is paid to 
educational instruction than in the 
State’s prison. It is proposed that the 
State build also asimilar institution, be- 
cause the present establishment is needed 
for Detroit, and because the State ought 
to have complete control of its penal es- 
tablishments. It is proposed that the 
younger offenders shall be separated from 
the hardened criminals, and that home- 
like institutions be introduced as far as 
practicable. The house of correction 
must necessarily be conducted upon 
penal and prison principles, and laxity 
of discipline would only induce disorders, 
without benefit to the prisoners, whose 
first lesson in life must be to learn obe- 
dience to rightful and legal authority. 

THE REFORM SCHOOL. 

Boys from ten years and upward, who 
have no proper home, or who are unman- 
ageable, and have been guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, may be sent to the reform 
school until majority. It is recom- 


mended that a guardian ad litem. be ap- 
pointed for each county, whose duty it 
Should be to report all the facts in the 
case, both for and against the boy, so 





that on the day of trial the magistrate 
may be well informed and do justice to 
the alleged offender. It has happened 
that parents have trumped up charges 
merely to get rid of supporting their 
children, and that in this manner some 
have been sent there who ought never to 
have been committed. It is also recom- 
mended that children shall only be com- 
mitted until they are eighteen, instead 
of twenty-one years of age, hecause by 
that time they are either sufficiently re- 
formed and informed to take care of 
themselves, or they are so hardened that 
their example is injurious, and then they 
ought to be sent to the house of correc- 
tion. 

As to the management of the reform 
school, the commission reports that it 
ought to be made more of a home, that 
the separation between the well-disposed 
and the incorrigible—or comparatively 
incorrigible—should be more complete, 
and that a better character of instruc- 
tions should be provided. Also, that 
more pains should he taken to provide 
good homes for the boys of good charac- 
ter, because the reform school is, at best, 
buta necessary evil, and a poor substitute 
forahome. It is confessed that addi- 
tional appropriations are needed to make 
the school a success, and that better and 
more interesting methods of teaching 
should be employed. 

THE COUNTY JAILS. 

It is also strongly urged that many of 
the county jails be rebuilt in a more 
suitable manner, both as regards light, 
ventilation, and security. It is also 
claimed that confinement in the jail, 
and consequently enforced idleness, con- 
stitutes very bad treatment to culprits. 
The jail should only be used as a house 
for detention of persons before trial, 
and of witnesses, but that persons found 
guilty should either be sent to the State’s 
prison or house of correction, where they 
can be employed. 

THE POOR-HOUSES. 

These establishments, although not 
strictly penal, are yet so intimately con- 
nected with the penal system that they 
find very properly a place here. The 
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county poor-houses, the commission says, 
are filled with four classes of people. 
First, the aged and infirm; secondly, the 
idiotic and partially or mildly insane; 
thirdly, persons chronically diseased ; and 
hard cases, who are too lazy either to 
work or to steal. It is only the first 
class to which may be added the inci- 
dental temporary cases that properly be- 
long to the poor-house, and it would, 
therefore, be better to establish Con- 
gressional district poor-houses, which 
could be better managed and at less 
expense. 

The idiotic and insane ought to be 
sent to an idiotic or insane asylum, re- 
spectively,as many of them can be cured, 
or made partially useful. The diseased 
ought to be sent to a State hospital, to 
be erected at Ann Arbor, where, under 
the superintendence of the medical fac- 
ulty of the university, they could receive 
the best and most scientific treatment 
in the State, free of charge. The last 
class of bummers, drunkards, and hard 
cases. ought to be sent to the house of 
correction and set to work. 

Thus far we have merely endeavored 
to condense the contents of a book of 
some two hundred pages, which is full 
of interest to statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. We now propose to add a few ob- 
servations and reflections,which may be 
of use to legislators in shaping the penal 
laws of the country. Fifty years ago the 
criminal was regarded as a slave—almost 
as a wild beast—who had to “‘serve out”? 
his sentence under deprivations, hard- 
ships, the plainest always, and in some 
cases an insufficiency, of food. With the 
reformation of the individual the penal 
laws had nothing todo. A crime had 
been committed, and the punishment 
was either death, close imprisonment, 
whipping at the whipping-post, cropping 
off ears, or branding, as in the Army. In 
those circumstances the prison-keepers 
had plain sailing; it was the enforcement 
of terribly severe, almost inhuman, rules, 
by allthe physical force necessary, though 
it involved the health, and even the life, 
of the criminal. Subsequently an agita- 
tion began for the amelioration of the 





penal system, and the institution of ef- 
forts aiming at the reformation of crim- 
inals. However good the intentions of 
these new and zealous reformers may 
have been, the practical effects of their 
doctrines were primarily injurious to so- 
ciety. Their earnest efforts to direct 
public sympathy towards the prisoner in 
his cell induced a confusion of thought, 
which for a time rendered the adminis- 
tration of justice well nigh impossible, 
No sooner had a crime been committed 
—as horrible even as that of infanticide 
by the mother—than these pseudo phil- 
anthropists gathered around the crim- 
inal, protesting that he or she was the 
victim of circumstances, or of sotiety, 
and that punishment would be cruel. 
The evil-disposed classes took immediate 
advantage of this misguided state of 
public sentiment, until murder stalked 
abroad unblushing in open daylight. It 
is only within a few months that the 
public mind, aroused by the ever-increas- 
ing insecurity of life and property, has 
again determined upon the punishment 
of crime. Far be it from us to lessen 
that determination, or to diminish the 
detestation of crime or the criminal. 
We hope rather to augment than to 
diminish the severity and certainty with 
which crime is punished. If, indeed, it 
is shown to be necessary that the crim- 
inal be deprived of his liberty forever, 
so that society be safe, do it by all means. 
Much better it is that a thousand guilty 
individuals be crushed than that another 
thousand innocent men and women be 
made the victims of their passions. 

But, notwithstanding this inexorable 
disposition to render the criminally dis- 
posed harmless, the inquiry is perfectly 
proper of how far society can be pro- 
tected by reformatory measures. And 
right here let us quote Mr. Brockway, 
the late superintendent of the Detroit 
House of Correction, one of the ablest 
prison managers in this or any country, 
who, after twenty-five years of prison 
management, on retiring says: 

*“*The inmates of our prisons are, as 
the rule, positively bad, or lamentably 


weak, or both bad and weak, and are in 
either case unfitted for citizenship there- 
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by. The reformation of prisoners, then, 
involves one or more of the following 
subjective changes: Vicious impulses 
must be supplanted by virtuous ones; 
the capabilities of the mind for right dis- 
crimination as to moral qualities must 
be developed, and the will be so trained 
as to maintain control according to its 
divine right. That good hygienic cir- 
cumstances facilitate such culture none 
will deny; that suitable industrial occu- 
pation is essential will be admitted; that 
intellectual education is indispensable is 
now coming to be quite generally un- 
derstood, and that religious influences, 
rightly applied, are valuable aids, is per- 
fectly apparent. Further, it is agreed 
that the cheerful frame of mind main- 
tained among prisoners by a kind man- 
ner on the part of their custodians, and 
by such indulgencies of diet, dress, or 
discourse as all would desire to confer, 
is also a help to the other influences more 
definitely designed to produce changes 
of character. But that all these means, 
however skillfully applied, can, in any 
predetermined period of time, work out, 
uniformly, reformations of character, is 
exceedingly improbable. That the fitful 
or accidental application of one or more 
of these means, as is done according to 
the impulse or opportunity of the officer 
in charge, can accomplish any general or 
permanent reformatory good is, in the 
nature of the case, well nigh impossible. 
That good-natured indulgence, supple- 
mented by only the pious performances 
of paid chaplains, can accomplish such 
renovation of character as we are con- 
sidering is, to those of us who have had 
opportunity to observe, most ridiculously 
absurd. 

“The rowdies and habitual offenders 
from the larger cities, and the profes- 
sional thieves and confidence operators, 
who sometimes, though rarely, experi- 
ence imprisonment, very generally con- 
tinue their criminal course. The best 
system of prison management possible 
to plan is powerless to prevent it under 
the present system of sentences. I trust 
the time is not far distant when the 
utter inefficiency of the law of imprison- 
ment as it now stands, either for the 
protection of society or for the reforma- 
tion of prisoners, will be made apparent 
to the public, and when a better system, 
based upon the principle of complete 
protection by detention of the criminal 
or his reformation, a system void of any 
element of vindictive punishment and 
free from sickly sentimentality, shall be 
Supplied in its place. After twenty-five 
years’ unremitting official contact with 
prisoners in tour several prison estab- 
lishments, I am confirmed in the opinion 





that the principle of punitive time sen- 
tences does not and cannot afford to so- 
ciety adequate protection from crimes, 
and that in and of itself it interposes in- 
superable obstacles to the general refor- 
mation of prisoners.” : 


In the above paragraph time sentences 
or punitive sentences are entirely con- 
demned, and it is claimed that precisely 
as the mau with a broken leg is sent to 
a hospital—not for four weeks, or a defi- 
nite time, but until discharged cured, 
and the madman is sent to the asylum 
until his malady has ceased,.so should 
the criminal be sentenced to the house 
of correction until discharged cured. If 
all prison superintendents were as hon- 
est, earnest, and incorruptible as Mr. 
Brockway, this provision would sufiice. 
But inasmuch as money and influence 
would endeavor to secure the discharge 
of some and the prolonged imprisonment 
of others, an annual examination bya 
board of experts taken from various 
Parts of the country, and a board of vis- 
tors, or other machinery, may be pro- 
vided to secure justice to all. There can 
be no doubt but that society would be 
better protected if every offender were 
detained until he gave prolonged evi- 
dence of his reformation, and thus the 
criminal would be his own jailor, and 
carry his prison keys in his own pocket. 
For criminal offences of a bigh nature, 
the law might well provide that a cer- 
tain number of years of probation was 
absolutely essential, so that no hypocrit- 
ical and seeming devotion to duty would, 
after a few months’ trial, restore a great 
criminal to society. 

The other question, of what criminals 
are to do after discharge, is almost of 
equal importance with the first. If the 
criminal returns to his former place of 
residence he will, a3 a rule, find it very 
hard, if not impossible, to find employ- 
ment. If, on the other hand, he dis- 
guises his name, and visits a far off com- 
munity, there is danger that he be dis- 
covered too soon, or that he be trusted 
before he is able to withstand the temp- 
tation. Among the means which, there- 
fore, the most enlightened nations have 
established, and which we can heartily 
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recommend, are the appointment of an 
employment agent to each large prison, 
whose duty it shall be to inform himself 
precisely as to the character, conduct, 
and capacity of each prisoner, and to 
place himself in correspondence with 
men who can giveemployment. In aid of 
this philanthropic enterprise, voluntary 
prisoners’ reform associations should be 
formed, whose duty it should be to se. 
cure employment tor discharged prison- 
ers. It is essential to the success of this 
plan that, while the employer is fully in- 
tormed as to the character of his em- 
ployé, that his fellow-workmen should 
Ye ignorant of his previous career. Thus 
the discharged criminal could commence 
life anew, with a friend to give him aid, 
counsel, and advice, and in circumstances 
that promise him an honorable career in 
case of industry, capacity, aud good con- 
duct. 

As the Michigan Prison Commission 
is also charged with the important and 
laborious duty of revising the criminal 
laws of that State, we hope that some of 
these suggestions will be embodied into 
law, for there is no State anywhere in 
which this new experiment in criminal 
jurisprudence can be tried to better ad- 
vantage. We sincerely hope Michigan 
will set her sister States an example of 
wise reformatory and progressive penal 
legislation, and thus aid in the proper 
solution of one of the most vexed ques- 
tions of modern times. 

Every great problem of civilization is 
wrought out by patient thought and in- 
vestigation, as well as by carefully-tried 
experiments; and, therefore, judgment 
and wisdom are of greater value in the 
securement of progress than zeal and 
generalization. Civilization being an 
organism and a growth, its development 
progresses step by step, the old forms 
giving way to the new as fast as society 
is prepared to receive them. 

Those, therefore, who know how to 
bend existing forms to better uses will 
accomplish reforms not merely speedily, 
but place them upon a permanent basis; 
nor need we be afraid to try the new 
when it is sanctioned by ripened judg- 








ment and actual experiment. We hope, 
therefore, that the penal legislation of 
our country will become the model code 
of all nations, both in its reformatory 
character and the absolute safety it pro- 
cures to society from the attacks of the 
evil disposed. 





THE Republican party never stood 
higher in the public estimation than at 
present. The reason for thisis, it has 
justified by its acts the contidence of the 
people. It has stood the test of more 
than twelve years of power, and during 
that time has given birth to measures 
that have added largely to the strength, 
wealth, and influence of the Republic. 
Since the formation of the Government 
no party has been called upon to stand 
a Strain as severe as the one put upon 
the Republican party. Both its legisla- 
tive and executive branches have veen 
called upon to face difticulties almost 
insurmountable; yet with a tirm and 
patriotic hand, it guided the nation 
through its troubles, and to-day it en- 
joys the reward due its services—the 
continued confidence and support of the 
people. 

To retain this support and to gain the 
active sympathy of the thousands of 
young men who are yearly becoming en- 
trusted with the privilege of voting, 
our party must put forward its very best 
men for otlice. We need something 
more than ability in our public officials ; 
we need sterling honesty to make and 
administer our laws. he party should 
steer clear of political tricksters, for the 
election of one of these slippery gentle- 
men will more than offset the good that 
a dozen worthy ofticials can do. ‘Lhe 
honest, intelligent, and patriotic citizens 
should attend the local conventious and 
primary meetings. By this practice, 
good men will be selected, and the party 
strengthened. The surest way tu purify 
the ballot is to place none but worthy 
men in nomination. Our principles are 
right; the purposes of our party are com- 
mendable ; it now remains for the peo- 
ple to see that the right men are selected 
to maintain our principles and carry out 
our objects. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BLIND. 


There is no class of fellow-sufferers |speak. The Rev. Adam McClelland, the 
whose privations and miseries are so) blind pastor of Lawrence Street Presby- 
little known and considered as those of | terian Church, Brooklyn, says: 
the blind. The humane and charitable ‘No adequate provision has ever been 
have few opportunities of witnessing | made in this country for the printing of 
their cheerless loneliness, as the suffer- | books for the blind; the supply of even 
ings of the sightless are generally hidden | | elementary works is lamentably deticient, 


| both in quantity and variety. 
from the eye of the public, and theyare,| + Let schools for the seeing be almost 
in most instances, removed from even! wholly destitute of books, and the evil 


the inquiries of the benevolent. | resulting would svon be apparent, in the 








1 
The reason is obvious; they are thinly | | bad orthography, limited vocabulary, aud 


scattered over the face of the country, | 
aud their misfortune tixes them to a| 
spot, and compels them to seek retire-| 
ment in the seclusion of their homes, | 
so that their wants and their sufferings | 
are wituessed only by their immediate | 
relatious and frieuds. 
A STEP IN ADVANCE 

Has been taken when in the several | 
States of the Union “institutions tor 
the instruction of the blind” have been | 
made accessible. ‘hese State institu- 
tions are doing a good work in the| 
sphere for which they w 
They are furnishing this unfortunate | 
class with the elements of an education, | 
giving instruction in some handicraft | 
and teaching them the science of music, 

But the State institutions are by no 
means the wltimathule. 'Lhey cannot cover 
all the ground in the education of the 
blind; and while we do not disparage | 
the evidences of comtorts, cleanliness, 
cheerful industry, and education, which 
we withess, we are compelled to notice 
two or three stubborn tacts: 

1. ‘That these schools tor the blind 
have (almost) no books adapted to the 
exigencies of their pupils. 

2. ‘Luat these schools furnish only the 
elements of the English education; and 

3. ‘Lhat an institution is needed in| 
which the sightless can receive instruc- # 
tion on the same footing as his mor 
fortunate fellow-man, and which will 
furnish text-books and a literature for 





the sightless. 
BOOKS THE GREAT WANT OF THE BLIND. 
On this point let the blind themselves 


dependent attitude of the scholars. 
‘Blind students are subject to the 
same laws. 

‘**When the sightless youth has gradu- 
ated from school his want of bouks in- 
duces many painful experiences. His 
mind has been prepared to appreciate 
the pleasures of literature, aud at much 
— of time and expense to the State, he 
| has been taugit to read; yet the written 
treasures ot thought are shut against 
jhim, ‘The only book which, as a rule, 
he can hope to peruse is the bible, which 
the American Bible Society generally 
supplies. 

** Now, the seeing, who have the open 
volume of nature, with the various ob- 


ere established. (jects of art presented to their vision, 


| would regard the want of books as a 
yreat misiortune. 

‘The blind, who are denied much of 
such profitable enjoyment, feel with no 
less keeness their deprivation. 

‘This destitution of books is not due 
to any apathy or lack of sympathy on 
the part of the people, but it arises trom 
ignorance Of the true state of Lite Case. 

* The impression obtains that existing 
institutious make ample provision for 
such matters; but these institutions never 
have done so, and if we accept the maxim 
“ab cwiu ad posse valet consecutus,”’? they 
never will, 

‘if the measure of good be the degree 
of happiness and the amouut of benefit 
conterred, 1 aim certain there is no way 
whereby more good can be dune, with 
equal outlay, than by aiding in estab- 
lishing a printing-house tor the blind.’? 

The Rev. P. Sani, (blind,) for many 
years principal of the Mississippi and 
Wiscousin institutions for the blind, and 
now principal of the Louisiana institu- 
tion for the blind, says: 

‘**My interest in the endeavor to fur- 
nish books to the blind has never suf- 
fered abatement. It has increased to an 
earnest and intense anxiety to see such 
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an endeavor consumated. I sincerely 
regret that our efforts have not found 
their realization in an institution that 
would immediately, fully, and perma- 
nently supply the great need of the blind 
—a literature. 

**Schools for the blind can never reach 


a high usefulness without books. A} 
school without books is an anomaly—a | 


tragic mockery of utility—a miserable, 
ghastly grimace of an educational power. 
To furnish them with books is much 


more important than to gather them | 
into institutions such as nowexist. The | 


oral system, which prevails in existing 
institutions, may communicate informa- 
tion, but it tends to mental inability and 


helpless dependence; that is, tends to de- | 


feat the very end to accomplish which 
the institutions were established. 

‘* The oral system forces the learner to 
realize that he can do nothing alone. If 


the learner has the book, he knows the | 


responsibility of getting a lesson is his 


own. In rightly accepting this responsi- | 


bility, there is developed moral strength 
and intellectualindependence. To effect 


the fullest self-help should be the object | 


of an institution for the blind. This 


object will never be accomplished until | 


books for the blind are efliciently in- 
creased in number and improved in 
quality. 

“In this age, one of the most import- 
ant instruments for effecting intellectual 
and moral culture is the book. The man 
with eyes needs the book not because he 
can see, but because he is a man. 
needs it to discipline his powers and to 
fit him to get bread. The blind man 
needs the book because he isa man, hav- | 
ing in him real human force and real | 
human aspirations. He needs the book | 
to help to earn sustenance and to grow | 
into usefulness. The limitation imposed | 


| of a distinguished instructor of the blind 
‘is, that ‘‘not one of them has risen to 
|the rank of a first-class academy; ”’ so 
that here, on the very threshold of knowl- 
edge, the blind student is refused admis- 
'sion, and is deprived of the means that 
would enable him to improve the meagre 
education furnished. 

Next toa literature, the most substan- 
tial aid that can be furnished to the 
blind is to afford them the opportunity 
|to acquire a thorough education, with 
the privilege of using it for their own 
' pleasure and the profit of society. 
| On this point Dr. Howe, director of 
|the New England institution for the 
| blind, says: 

‘““Among the numerous graduates of 
public and private institutions for the 
blind there are not a few who have tal- 
ents, and who having tasted of the Pie- 
| rian spring, would fain drink deep. They 
sigh for the means of culture higher than 
the State institutions afford. They long 
to read the classics, and to master the 
literature of their own language in order 
| to gratify their tastes, to lift themselves 
to an intellectual level with the best so- 
| ciety, and to add to their means of use- 
fulness in life. History furnishes many 
‘instances of the blind who have become 
'respectable scholars in various depart- 
| ments of knowledge.” 
; The Rev. Mr. McClelland also ably and 
| feelingly says: 

* The welfare of the blind imperatively 
demands greater facilities in the acquisi- 
tion of a liberal education. 

“A UNIVERSITY 








by blindness gives an intense emphasis | “specially adapted to their condition is 
to his need of the book. He needs it to | asinequinon. The establishment of such 
acquire much that others can get with- | a university for the blind assumes that 
out it. It helps him to occupy a wider | they are capable of a liberal education. 

sphere, to touch life at an increased| ‘*A little reflection will convince any 
number of points, and to gather lifefrom |one that a compensating Providence 
the contact; it helps to multiply his re-| makes the imposed seclusion arising 
sources, to augment his force, to develop | from ablepsy favorable to mental de- 
symmetrical manliness,toevokeahealthy | velopment. Acstraction, reflection, in- 
self-reliance, and to make him an appre- | trospection, originality, and memory are 





ciable and social unit.”’ 
A HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 
A DESIDERATUM. 

We have said that ‘‘the State institu- 
tions furnish the blind with (only) an 
elementary education.”” How meagre | 
this so-called education must be can be | 
inferred from the articles of the two 
gentlemen quoted above. The testimony 





aided by blindness. 

**Almost every department of science, 
art, and literature has been enriched by 
the contributions of illustrious blind 
men. Homer and Milton, among the 
poets; Huber, among naturalists; Saun- 
ders, the successor of Newton in the pro- 
fessional chair, among mathamaticians; 
Professor Hamilton, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, among classical scholars; Pres- 
cott,among historians; Reverends Black- 
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lock and Woodbridge, among divines, are 
familiar examples. It is evident, then, 
that the blind are capable of acquiring 
and using a liberal education. ; 

“The establishment of such a univer- 
sity further assumes that no adequate 
provision at present exists for the liberal 
training of sightless aspirants. ; 

‘Having been for several years prin- 
cipal of the New York institution—being 
myself blind—and in various ways fa- 
mniliar with the curriculum of similar 
institutions for the blind throughout 
the country, I can bear unequivocal tes- 
timony tu the fact that the (State) insti- 
tutions make no such provision, and, so 
far as I can judge, are not likely to do 
so, as it is not within their province. 

“A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
“suited to the wants of the blind,would 
open up to them many means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, from which they are now 
almost debarred, and enlarge their sphere 
of usefulness. ”’ 

OF THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 

of such a national institution space will 
permit us only to say that they will be 
most salutary on the State (local) in- 
stitutions. This institution will be of 
great value, grading and systematizing 
their courses of study, and will make 
them more thorough and useful in every 
way. ‘To the blind at large it will be a 
great boon, as it will enlarge their op- 
portunities, and will elevate them to be- 
come a self-supporting class of fellow- 
citizens. 

To meet the wants of the blind, and 
the exigencies of the times, an institu- 
tion has been incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and known as ** The 
American Printing-house for the Blind 
and the American University for the 
Blind,’’ 

THE OBJECTS 
of which are, as set forth in the charter, 
“To provide for the blind facilities of in- 
struction not heretofore enjoyed or attain- 
able by them; that is to say, a complete 
series of teat-books (in raised print,) works 
of general literature, and illustrative appa- 
ratus addressed to the touch, together with 
all other methods conducive to the acquisi- 
sition of a liberal and thorough education.”’ 

A responsible board of regents has been 
organized, of which board the follow- 
ing gentlemen are the executive com- 
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mittee: Hon. George P. Fisher, presi- 

dent, Washington; Hon. J. W. Johnston, 

U.S. 8., vice president, Richmond, Vir- 

ginia; Rev. Dr.G. W. Samson, New York 

city; Hon. A. 8. Solomons, treasurer, 

Washington; R. M. Hall, secretary, 

Washington. 

Some $33,000 have been pledged on sub- 
scription, and as soon as a building fund 
of $20,000 is realized it is proposed to 
commence operations, and thus’ make 
the ‘‘ future of the blind ”’ more hopeful. 
(Vide Isaiah, xlii, 16.) 

Two thousand dollars will endow a free 
scholarship for thirty years; $500 will 
make the donor a member of tie board 
of regents. Many are pledging from $5 
to $10 per annun for five years. Lf you 
cannot do this much, do what you can. 

The board earnestly invoke tie aid of 
citizens of the respective States, and of 
Congress to help forward an enterprise 
at once so laudable, so important, and 
so imperative. 

EI — — 

LIFE AND TIMES OF HORACE GREELEY. 
L. D. INGERSOLL, In one volume of 653 pages. 
This is a work at the present time of 

rare interest. It gives tu the people of 

this country an account, not only of the 
life and times of the great editor—for 
which it is mainly published—but it em- 
braces the acts and doings of his co- 
temporaries of the last halt century; of 
many of the mostly remarkable men. 
that have figured in public life during 
that long period, and especially during 
our late great national drama, the tirst 

acts of which were laid in 186U and 1861, 

and the last happily terminating in 1565. 
The task of the historian of these re- 

markable men and their times has been 
performed with no ordinary ability, and 
the possessor of his book will be amply 
repaid tor the moderate outlay for the 
amount at which he has thought proper 
to offer it to the public. 
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THE postage on the THE REPUBLIC, 
chargable to regular subscribers, here- 
after will be three cents per quarter. 
Copies sent to other than regular sub- 
scribers must be prepaid by a two-cent 
stamp for each. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


To the moral philosopher and historian | occupy by their conduct so large a space 
the lite and career of these two remark- | in the world’s history. In addition to the 
able men must necessarily be, a subject | remarkable circumstance of the close vi- 
of very deep interest. On the philoso- | cinity from which these men started into 
pher will devolve the curious speculative life and action, will be noticed that there 
inquiry of the causes and circumstances | was but a few months’ difference in their 
which produced and brought about the ages—Abraham Lincoln having been 
vast and momentous difference in the} born on the 12th of February, 1809, and 
character and progress of their eventful | Jefferson Davis on the 3d of June, 1808, 
lives. The business of the historian will making only eight months and nine days 
be more easy and simple, for he will | difference in their ages, Jefferson Davis 
have only to chronicle faithfully the having been so much the oldest. Thus 
acts of each, particularly, in the great |starting in life from almost the same 
national drama enacted within the last | neighborhood, and nearly of the same 
few years, and to place them in their rel- | age, one is strangely impressed with the 
ative positions from their participation | mysterious shaping of human destiny in 
in the stirring events of the times either | contemplating their course of life until 
for good or for evil. To the moral phil-| it brings these men, fifty-two years after- 
osopher the task, though of great inter- | wards, to be each at the head and control 
est, will be more difficult and compli-|of governments arrayed in a dreadful 
cated—that of arriving at the solution | war the one against the other—the one 
of the question of the difference in the | striving to defend and to preserve the 
character and career of these extraordi- | government handed down to us by the 
nary men who, from the parts they have | great patriot fathers, the other to pull 
played, have become eminently historical |down the fabric reared by profoundest 
characters. It will become his duty, for; wisdom. 
the enlightenment of mankind, to trace| The moral philosopher, therefore, will 
back to the sources and causes of human | anxiously inquire into the causes and cir- 
action, and endeavor to account morally | cumstances that madeso marked a differ- 
and philosophically for results so greatly /ence in the character and career of these 
different in the lives of these represent-| two men, starting out in life with ap- 
ative men of extremely opposite prin-| parently equal means of success in the 
ciples; and with a view to a full and sat-} proper direction, and from such apparent 
isfactory investigation, he will start with | equality at the outset, one would have 
them from their birthplace and mark | expected that, if the result of their lives 
their progress through life to the culmi-| should not be the same for good or evil, 
nating point of glorious fame to the one/ there would not have occurred any very 
and humiliating disaster to the other. | great difference in the result. To what, 

Looking at the map of Kentucky, the| then, was owing the vast difference that 
inquirer will flnd represented in the) did arise? Was it owing to their educa- 
northwestern part of that State two) tion? If so, and the modern argument 
counties that will hereafter be particu- | that education in proportion to its exten- 
larly noticed in history: Christian county, | sion not only improves the intellect, but 
the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, and | tends greatly to the advancement of an 
Hardin county, the birthplace of Abra- | individual in morality and virtue, is cor- 
ham Lincoln. But two counties inter-| rect, then Jefferson Davis should have 
vene between them, namely, Grayson | been very far superior as a fellow-man 
and Butler, thus making less than sixty | and citizen to Abraham Lincoln. The 
miles between the places of the nativity | education of the former was of the very 
of these men, destined in after years to | best; passing through Transylvania Col- 
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lege of Kentucky, one of the highest | that every boy born and reared amidst 
standing in the country, to West Point, islavery was almost necessarily a tyrant 
where for four years he had the benefit |and despot in his nature, much of the 
of the ablest instruction that any coun- | character, disposition, and career of Jef- 
try can offer, he must be considered as |ferson Davis may be accounted for in 
having attained with his known mental | this way. 

ability to as high a standard of educa-; Ifthe differencein the character and life 
tional superiority as can be attained by | of these men cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
any individual in any part of the world. | counted for by difference of education, 
Mr. Lincoln, on the contrary, had re-|or by different paths chosen by them for 
ceived but comparatively a very limited | their future, reference must be made to 


education. Toa compiler of aCongres- | the inherent natural character of each 


sional Dictionary who applied to him in 
1858 for a brief history of his life, he, 
with that unostentatious simplicity of 
style for which he was justly character- 
ized, replied very briefly as follows: 

** Born February 12, 1809. 

‘* Education defective. 

“Profession a lawyer. 

‘“* Have been a captain of volunteers in 
Black Hawk war. 

‘** Postmaster at a very small office. 

* Four times a member of the Illinois 
Legislature, and was a member of the 
Lower House of Congress.” 

If the difference, then, in their char- 
acter and lives was not produced and 
brought about by educational influences, 
what other cause can be assigned for 
such difference? Can the differcnce be- 
tween them be traced and charged to the 
different paths of life chosen by them? 
Doubtless a great deal may be accounted 
for in this direction. Mr. Lincoln cast 
his lot early in life in a free State, among 
and with the free sons of toil; he himself 
at the outset laboring with his own hands 
for a livelihood and to get a fair start, and 
this fair start having been obtained, he 
With industrious determination gained 


for himself nearly all the education he 


ever had. This rough and laboring part 
of his life afforded him the best of 
Schools; and with his inherent energy 
and proper ambition he, in the course of 
time, took his stand alongside of men 
educated under far better auspices, and 


became their equal—in many instances | 


their superior. 
Jefferson Davis, born in the midst of 
slavery, remained in the section where 


'to account for the difference in their 
livesand purposes. The disposition and 
|temperament of these men are fortu- 
| nately sufficiently well known, and, there- 
'fore, a fair deduction therefrom will go 
| far towards accounting for the difference 
‘between them. Mr. Lincoln, it is well 
‘known by thousands of living men, pos- 
‘sessed, in an eminent degree, a frank, 
'kindly, unselfish nature—a genial bon- 
homie, that gave confidence, and attached 
ito him, with the warmth of affection, all 
| who knew him well. The milk of human 
‘kindness that so freely ran in his veins 
was often in the way of the discharge of 
the stern duties he was called upon 
‘almost daily to perform during the late 
‘stormy war, and for which complaints 
'of his sterner advisers were not, as his- 
tory will note, infrequent. 

How different was the constitutional 
temperament and disposition of hiscom- 
petitor at the head of the opposing gov- 
ernment of the so-called Confederate 
States of America? Naturally selfishly 
/ambitious, imperious, and despotic from 
|temperament and mental structure, 
‘he kept aloof from him all persons of 
‘independent minds who ventured to dif- 
‘fer from him upon questions of public 
| policy or the welfare of his fellow-men. 
But few, very few, did he ever have the 
happy faculty of drawing to him with 
feelings of warm freindship. He was 
morbidly ambitious. not for the welfare 
‘and advancement of the masses, but 
ialmost altogether for personal advance- 
‘ment and greatness. He was, unfortu- 
|‘ natelygfor himself, governed by that false 








the evil institution existed; and, if Mr. /evil, ambition, which ‘‘ vaulting, o’er- 
Jefferson was justified in his opinion, | leaps itself,’ and is fatal to its possessor. 
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The historian will place each of these 
extraordinary men in the positions which 
they have carved out for themselves in 
their country’s annals. What those 
positions will necessarily be, it is by no 
means diflicult to anticipate. Abraham 
Lincoln is dead—his great life taken 
from his beloved country by a foul assas- 
sin—dead, but his memory is embalmed 


in the hearts of his countrymen. 
“ Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s titful lever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has dune his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
malice domestic, foreign levy—nothing can 
touch hin further.” 

Jefferson Davis lives on, but with what 
peace of mind or pleasant reflections, he 
alone can reveal. It was no doubt a 
fortunate thing for him that he was im- 


prisoned after the termination of the 


war—thereby making him, in effect, a! 


martyr to the *‘ lost cause,’ and saving 
him from the indifference, if not the 
aversion, of the people whom he was so 
greatly instrumental in precipitating 
into hostilities against the Governinent 
of the United States. His imprisonment 
was a great mistake. The good, sound, 
common-sense view of Mr. Lincoln of 
the surrounding condition of affairs at 


the time, which is ever justly character- | 


istic of true and sound statesmanship, 
saw at a glance the impropriety of ar- 
resting Davis at all, and, when asked 
for orders or instructions as to the dis- 
position to be made of the late head 
of the insurrectionary government, he 
replied that the best way was to let him 
alone. Untortunately, soon after the 
foul murder of Mr. Lincoln, Davis was 
arrested and carried to Fortress Monroe, 
where he remained for two years, to the 
advantage of no one but himself; and 
to him it was a salvation from forgetful 
indifference on the part of the people of 
the South, if not from oblivion. 

The moral to be drawn from the fore- 
going story of the lives of these two men, 
whose names will be associated with 
their deeds as long as governments are 
maintained for the good of mankind, 
will be plainly apparent to the most 
superficial thinker. With the pagriotic 
and virtuous ancients, to die for one’s 
country was a glory and a happiness ; 


and even in our day and generation, as 
much as we may have lost the old patri- 
otic fire, he must have had a grovelling 
earthy spirit who would not have pre- 
| ferred the life of Abraham Lincoln, even 
with his bloody end in prospect, to that 
of Jefferson Davis, though he might live 
physically unscathed here forever. 


oe 





IoWA KEPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 
TION.—The Republicans of lowaare true 
as steel. It was heralded abroad by the 
opposition press that the Republican 
‘Patrons of Husbandry ” had gone over 
'to the Democracy, and would not be re- 
|presented in the Republican State Con- 
|vention. So far from this, the propor- 
| tion of farmers in and at the convention 
| was far in excess of former years. It is 





_ the general declaration of the Republican 
| press that ‘‘the farmer element of the 
party was never so largely represented 
| in a political convention in Lowa before, 
| and the platform was, in every sense, 
| the choice and the will of the represent- 
}atives of the Republican farmers of the 
|State.” 

The convention was held in the court- 
| house at Des Moines, on the 25th of June. 
|Hon. John P. West, of Henry county, 
presided, and harmony and enthusiasm 
| prevailed throughout each session of the 
| convention, Of the total number of 731 
| delegates, there were but 47 absent. Lhe 


| present Governor of the State, Hon. C. C. 


| : 
| Carpenter, Was renominated by a unani- 


| mous declaration of sentiment, amid en- 
thusiastic cheering. Hon. Joseph Dy- 
| gart, of Tama county, was nominated 
| Lieutenant-Governor on the first tormal 
iballot. Lhe Hon. James M. Beck was 
| renominated Judge of the Supreme Court 
| without opposition, and Colonel Alonzo 
| Abernethy was nominated Superiuten- 
dent of Public Instruction by acclama- 
tion. 

The platform of the party was adopted 
in convention without a dissenting voice. 
It not only has the genuine ring, but in 
sentiment and spirit it is quite up te the 
line of advanced public opinion, and 
cannot fail to have an excellent effect 
within and beyond the limits of the State 
of Lowa. 
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CASARISM. 


The extraordinary sensational fanfaro- 
nade upon this crazy political crotchet, 
emanating from that great source of such 
marvellous conceptions, the New York 
Herald, followed up by the Democratic 
press for party effect, scarcely deserves 
consideration or comment; and to enter 
into any serious discussion with such sen- 
sationalists upon such a subject would 
be an outrage on common sense, and in 
utter disregard of the character and his- 


most sacred interests of humanity. The 
two candidates for the Presidency, al- 
though both distinguished men, were in- 
dividually of subordinate moment in the 
struggle. It was as the representatives 
of great and antagonistic principles that 
they assumed a position of such immense 
importance. 

On the one part, in the contest for 
Grant, the cause at issue was the main- 
|tenance of that order of things which 
|had been so dearly bought by the san- 
| guinary civil war—the consolidation of 
the great Republic into one strong, un- 
divided power, and the establishment of 











tory of the people of the United States. 
To attempt to draw a parallel as to the | equal rights for all—irrespective of race 
character, disposition, and action be-| OF ger regards constitutional lib- 
sie _|erty, intellectual enlightenment, and 
tween any of the Latin races, and —_ | material advantages. This was the pro- 
cially the Romans of nineteen centuries | gramme of the Republican party. 
back, and the Anglo-Saxon American! On the other side, the Democratic par- 
race, is simply absurd, and argues either | ty presented itself, having the majority 


an ignorance of history, or a want of a) St ne nares te eed ori 
proper appreciation of its just teachings. | . ’ 


meaning, but weak and undecided Gree- 
Instead, therefore, of giving further | ley, in order through him, to regain what 
attention to such silly stuff, that any|they had lost by the war—the right of 


¢ Sts 2 ritho 2 
sane person should be ashamed to enter- each State to enact, without control, 


‘ : | local laws for the protection of privileges 
tain, the readers of THE REPUBLIC Will | phased on color, and thus to revive slave 


find below as interesting contrasts, the |labor and mental darkness. <A contest 


expressed views and opinions of Swedish | for _ jo Aaa ends, wor = _—. 
eal oe ' ‘ing such dimensions—vy whichever side 
journalists relative to the character of | 11¢ victory may be won—possesses more 


our people and institutions, and also than temporary interest. Its conse- 
of General Grant, which, although from | quences are not limited to the State most 
foreign writers. they will doubtless con-| te al aby ba = ewer i mis 
ae aa ee . and, even to ntries where the lov 

clude to be more in accordance with | class distinctions and exclusive priv- 
truth and common sense; and that a jjeges has other foundations than the 
probability or possibility of any attempt | color of the white manas contrasted with 
at Cesarism in this country can only be | rae of the — or keen Pisce 
ee mint : of | torious principles, whichever their ban- 
— imagined by a man utterly bereft | ner, pe an electric stream through- 
of his proper senses: {out the world, discharging sparks, and 

kindling thoughts and feelings that, oth- 





THE SWEDISH PRESS ON AMERICAN | 
POLITICS. lerwise, would have long lain dormant 
(Translation of an editorial in the <Aftonbladet, a} and concealed, unconscious of their own 
leading daily newspaper of Stockholm, March 4.) | existence. No civilized country can 
_General Grant is to-day, for the second | remain uninfluenced by such events. 
time, installedas President of the United | In order rightly to estimate the vast 
States. We should view this event, and | importance of the questions at issue, it 
the electioneering contest now concluded | will, however, be requisite to glance at 
from too limited a point of observation, | some special facts. 
were we to regard them as important! As a result of the victories of the 
only for the great Republic. Still less! Northern States in the civil war of 1861- 
must we suppose that the question at! 1865, and of the following peace, the 
Issue was merely whether Grant and his | fundamental law was established, that 
adherents should retain their more or/|every endeavor to subvert the Republic, 
less lucrative posts ; or be supplanted by | or divide it into two or more independ- 
Greeley and his friends. The contest | ent States, should be considered as re- 
was of far deeper significance. It in-| volt, and be suppressed accordingly. It 


volved neither more nor less than the' was further enacted, by an amendment 
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to the Constitution, that slavery should 
no more exist in the Republic; that every 
person born on its territories, or subse- 
quently naturalized, should be a citizen 
of the State; that every person should be 
equal in the eye of the law; that no per- 
son on the ground of difference of race, 
or on account of his having been a slave 
should suffer any infringement of his 
rights of citizenship; and, finally, that 
Congress, by further legislation, should 
protect and develop these principles, 
and, if requisite, empower the highest 
executive authority to enforce their 
adoption. 

Such a change in the condition of 
things hitherto existing excited bitter 
animosity in the Southern States. The 
white population, the former slave own- 
ers, could not but feel themselves humili- 
ated by having to submit to laws like 
thuse now prescribed. To them it ap- 
peared an odious abuse of power to deny 


each separate State the right of deter- | 


mining its own .local legislation. They 
could not reconcile themselves to the 
idea that the white man might possibly 
be compelled to work his own land; that 
the negroes were not only to be free, but 
also to enjoy all civil advantages ; that 
the children of negroes were to partici- 
pate in the public instruction ; and thus 
probably attain pecuniary independence, 
and even become communal representa- 
tives and members of Congress. 

The enforcement of such asystem was, 
according to the traditional ideas of the 
Southern States, so grossly outrageous 
and tyranical, that every one was justi- 
fied in opposing and subverting it by all 
available means. Open war they dare not 


declare; but they bound themselves | 


together to continue the contest. This 
they did by forming secret associations, 
under such designations as the Ku-klux- 
klan and “Golden Cirele,’”? with the 
object of persecuting by fire, revolvers, 
and all possible means, not only negroes, 
but also every white man who mani- 
fested loyal principles. 

The course pursued by these secret 
associations may be to some extent un-| 
derstood by thesupplementary provisions | 
which Congress from time to time was | 
compelled to enact with exclusive refer- | 
ence to the lawlessness of the Southern | 
States. 

It will be sufticient here to cite a few 
clauses of the ** Ku-klux Act,”’ passed at 
the commencement of 1871. They were 
directed against the association in ques- 
tion which tyranized over the Southern 
States, and, claiming the authority of 
local laws, ancient prescription, and pre- 
tended usage, deprived loyal inhabitants 





—white people as well as negroes and 


mulattoes—of their liberty and consti- 
tutional rights. Punishments were in- 
flicted by the act for threatening or com- 
mitting violence against the officers of 
the Republic; for endeavoring to pre- 
vent the exercise of the law; for seizure 
or destruction of the property of the 
Republic; for threatening or committing 
violence against judges or witnesses ; 
for endeavoring to prevent persons from 
exercising their electoral rights ; and for 
other similar offences. The President 
was likewise empowered, when requi- 
site, to employ military force in the main- 
tenance of order, and also to suspend the 
operation of the habeas corpus act. 
Perhaps the most remarkable enactment, 
however, was that by which the mem- 
bers of the ‘*‘ Ku-klux ”’ association were 
deprived of the right of trial by jury— 
an extremity that the British Parliament 
has never ventured to adopt in its efforts 
to check the bloody excesses committed 
in Ireland. Yet, incredible though it 
| may appear, it can be proved, according 
| to the report of a sworn committee ap- 
| pointed by Congress, that the ‘*Ku-klux” 
association has committed violence on 
| 23,000 persons, and murdered upwards 
| of 7,000. * 

As a further guide in judging of the 
'spirit still prevailing in the Southern 
| States, and what would be the result if 
| the President and the majority of Con- 
|gress were men who encouraged this 
| spirit, we will quote some of the remarks 
| published by the press of those States 
| previous to, and during the contest of. 
the last Presidential election. Some of 
‘the newspapers of the Southern States 
|contain very significant paragraphs. 

| The Mobile Tribune says: “The Demo- 
'eratic party will soon appear in its full 
;Majesty and grandeur, and crush Con- 
| gress to atoms, as Cromwell did the Par- 
‘liament of histime. Unmistakable signs 
| forebode that the fall of the tyrant is at 
‘hand. Brutus’ dagger shall complete 
| our deliverance from those despotic laws 
| that violate our rights and effect our 
| ruin.”’ 

Another newspaper, the Atlanta Star, 
writes: ‘‘ What Horace Greeley is, or 
what he says, we heed no more than a 
rotten pear. He represents the dawn of 
a new era for us—an era that will restore 











| us to our former supremacy.” 


An Alabama newspaper is still less 
reserved: ‘*The right of negroes to 
vote,’ says this newspaper, ‘* has been 


* According to a statistical calculation made last 
year the number of murders in the Northern States 
amounted to 1 in 88,000 of the population, and in some 
of these States to not more than 1 in 300,000 and Lin 
800,000; while in South Carolina the proportion was 
1 in 19,000 of the population ; in Virginia 1 in 17,000; 
in Louisiana Lin 6,000 &c., &c. 
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introduced into the Southern States by 
the most iniquitous violence. Only white 
men must vote, no black man must strive 
for official rank. Thus it was, and thus 
again it shall be.” 

These extracts will suffice. Had the 
Democratic party gained a prepondera- 
ting majority at the Presidential election, 
it would also have preponderated at the 
next representative elections, and con- 
sequently have secured a majority in 
Congress. The further result of this 
would have been not that the new Con- 
gress would have abolished all the laws 
that, since 1866, have been enacted 
against the aims of the Democratic party, 
but that all these amendments and laws 
would have become dead letters. Neither 
President nor Congress would have en- 
forced their observance ; nor would any 
authority have prevented the oppression 
ofthe negro population by means of illegal 
local legislation. Slavery, perhaps, would 
not have been proclaimed ; but, in pursu- 
ance of local laws, negroes, for the slight- 
est offence, might have been condemned 
tocompulsory labor. The right of voting, 
now granted to the negroes, would, pos- 
sibly, have been nominally recognized, 
but by the institution of a local tax on 
voting, the large majority of negroes 
might have been rendered incapable of 
exercising this political privilege. Thus 


last mightv combat achieved the liberty 
of four million slaves, and opened to their 
children the way to enlightenment and 
material wealth. The reélectionof Grant 
hasestablished these achievements of the 
Northern States, and therefore the 4th 
of March, 1873, the day on which the 
President is reinstalled in his new dig- 
nity, should be entered in the annals of 
mankind as an epoch of vast impor- 
tance. 

PROGRESS OF REPUBLICANISM. 
(Translation from the Fuderneslandet of March 8, a 
semi-weekly newspaper of Stockholm. ) 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the civ- 
ilized world is tending towards repub- 
licanism. The Government and, through 
their representatives, the people of our 
great Republic are destined to be the 
guiding star of all other countries ”’ 

These important words were uttered 
by President Grant, in the inaugural ad- 
dress which he delivered the 4th instant, 
in assuming his second four years’ term 
| of the Presidency. ‘‘ The civilized world 
istrives for republican institutions.” 
What encouraging exhortations for the 





people. What threatening warning to 
princes. And Grant is right. With 


}every year republicanism grows more 
|and more into life in Europe. Repub- 
|lican ideas everywhere gain ground. 


all the laws issued for the protection of|'They diffuse themselves on all sides. 
negroes might have been practically | They penetrate to the deeper layers of 
abolished, and without doubt, this would | the commonwealth and take firm root in 
have been the case. The entire social| the popular heart. In the same propor- 
development of the former slave states | tion that popular instruction progresses 
would, step by step, have taken a retro-| republicanism advances. In our era, 
grade direction, and the whole of the | the era of steam power, railroads, and 
great Republic would soon have collapsed | electric telegraphs, civilization advances 
to its condition before the war of 186]. with giant step. 1t goes rapidly on on all 

All this isaverted. The negro and his| sides. More history is made now in ten 
child cannot now—no more than the rest | years than formerly in a century. The 
of the populace—be oppressed by local au- | more knowledge spreads among the lower 
thorities. The schools are open to all—| classes, the more clearly the people com- 
and this without distinetion of race or| prehend the uselessness, cost, and folly 
color, age or sex. All are equal in the} of having kings. These havein all times 
eyes of the law. Even though this order | been the people’s scourge. Not by them, 
ot things must, as yet, be maintained by | but in spite of them, has civilization’s 
force; still the love of constitutional} work gone forward. Nine tenths of all 
liberty and social equality will doubtless| the wars, persecutions, violence, injus- 
ultimately become an essential feature | tice, oppression, and suffering which 


of the national character of the Southern 
population, as it already is, and always 
has been, of the inhabitants of the North. 
Let the aversion to the Northern States 
be as great as it may; yet it cannot be 


| have afflicted nations, have been caused 
| by the vanity, pride, greediness, love of 
sway, ambition, and bloodthirstiness of 
princes. The struggle for liberty has in 
all times been a struggle against these 





same princes. They havealways sought 
as a paramount object their advantage, 
|and the history of all countries shows 
that exactly the most ‘glorious’ princes 
have been for their people the werst tor- 


denied that they constitute the heart and 
head of the great Republic. Within 
these States arose the first struggle for 
the liberty of the Republic ; and these | 
States the Republie has to thank for her 





industry, her schools, her literature, and | ments. 
her entire mental and religious elevation. 
lt was the Northern States that by the 


| The whole work of modern culture 
aims to be quit of kings. Self-govern- 
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ment is the watchword for the striving! Behold in brief the signification of the 
of our time, and until princes disappear | North American President’s words: 
never can the people get to manage their | ‘* The civilized world strives for the re- 
affairs in peace and quiet. public.”’ 





OUR NORTH PACIFIC STATES. 


The acquisition of Alaska by the;steam vessels belong to the province, 
United States every day proves to be of | several of which were reported to have 
more and more importance. Attention | been out of employment during the 
has been called to this fact recently by, whole year (1871.) These statements do 
distinguished authorities in England.| not indicate a very great activity in 
Our British cousins are just beginning | commerce. In agriculture the case is 
to discover, and to confess, that the not much better. Nor can it be said 
United States Government made a profit-| that any marked increase of population 
able bargain in the purchase. They, has taken place.* 
dwell now, especially, on the pecuniary} Nevertheless, the resources and capa- 
profit that is so rapidly being developed. | bilities of this’ region are illimitable. 
They have no stomach for a considera-| The west coast of North America must 
tion of the politicaladvantages accruing eventually absorb the commerce of the 
to the United States, which is really the| Asiatic continent, while with railroads, 
main question. They do not care to cal-| ship yards, and dry docks, and with ag- 
culate how long the British possessions | ricultureand mining, properly developed, 
on the Pacifie will be content to lie sand-| the internal prosperity of all the North- 
wiched between States or Territories of western States of America must, one 
the United States. The increasing pros-| day, rival the rapid growth of the States 
perity that comes to Alaska since its| in the Mississippi Valley. 
annexation to the United States is teach- | British Columbia was only induced 
ing a significant lesson to the people of | to become a Canadian province by 
the adjacent British colonies. In every | liberal bounties and concessions, among 
aspect they can view it, the fact stares | which the pledge of a connection by 
them in the face that British power is, railroad with Eastern Canada was the 
decreasing on the Western continent, most important. This pledge can only 
while that of the American Union is; be redeemed by regarding the railroads 
steadily augmenting. The British de-| of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
pendencies on the Pacific cannot besaid| as the larger part of the connection.t 
to be flourishing. The people of British Columbia cannot 

On the 20th of July, 1871, British Co-| fail to estimate rightly the political re- 
Jumbia became a part of the Dominion) lations which must govern their real 
of Canada, and ceased to exist as a) prosperity. 

“Crown colony.’? This political change) The progress of these North Pacific 
was expected to add greatly to the mate- | States, no less than that of all the other 
rial prosperity of the province. Chief States, requires harmony and _ peace 
and foremost among the advantages to | throughout the Union and with all for- 
be derived therefrom is the construction | eign nations, It requires also that the 
of the Canadian Pacific railroad. The| United States should own and _ possess 
transformation of status has not yet pro- the islands on the Pacific coast, and fos- 
duced the favorable effects expected. ter the introduction and extension of 

From the latest reports we learn that | American invention and enterprise into 
the imports of British Columbia for 1871 Japan, China, Australia, and India. 
were $80,000 less than in 1869. The ex-| Phe UnitedStates need, moreover,to own 











port of lumber also showed a slight de- * David Eckstein, United States Consul at Victoria. 





crease from the previous year, Eighteen 


7 James W. Tayler, United States Consul at Win- 
nipeg. 
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and possess sugar and coffee-producing 
islands in both oceans. The Pacific 
States, to complete their prosperity, must 
manufacture from their own metals 
most of the articles now imported from 
abroad. They must be reinforced with 
railroads intersecting with the great 
Pacific railroad, and the General Govern- 
ment must give them a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien, reducing the 
navigation between the Pacific and At- 
lantic shores one hundred days or more.* 

And it may here be remarked that few 
more important enterprises can at pres- 
ent enlist the attention of statesmen 
than the proposed Darien ship canal. 
Recent surveys seem to demonstrate its 
feasibility, and at a cost of less than 
seventy-five millions of dollars. When 
completed, the largest vessels may pass 
from ocean to ocean, bringing the whole 
Pacific coast, from Alaska to Patagonia, 
into close water communication with 
New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans. 
Who can estimate the political and com- 
mercial advantages of this undertaking 
tothe United States? Closely connected 
with the success of this new path to the 
Pacific is the absolute necessity of our 
possession of one or more of the West 
India islands. Failing to obtain St. 
Thomas, it is a source of deep regret 
and public loss that the President’s pro- 
posed purchase of Santo Domingo was 
delayed by a short-sighted opposition. 
We always believed it would have been 
better if the President, regardless of the 
factious opposition, had pushed his plan 
through to final success. The people in 
the end would have sustained him as they 
have the great statesmen who have ac- 
quired Louisiana, California,and Alaska. 

Theannexation of theSandwich Islands 
is also necessary to complete the chain of 
commerce between the two coasts. The 
measure has repeatedly been brought to 
the consideration of Congress and the 
President, and ought no longer to be de- 
layed. With our transcontinental rail- 
ways, the Darien canal, and naval and 
commercial ports in the West India and 
Sandwich islands, our North Pacific 


* W. H. Seward. 





States are destined to become no mean 
part of this great political and commer- 
cial empire. The acquisition of Alaska 
was made with a view of extending na- 
tional jurisdiction and republican prin- 
ciples in the American hemisphere. The 
same impulse would dictate the acqui- 
sition of other adjacent territory and 
islands. At the same time no support 
or toleration to unlawful expeditions, 
under the plea of republican propagand- 
ism, can be given directly or indirectly. 
Although British Columbia remains as 
Oregon not long ago was, and as the reg- 
ion west of the Mississippi so recently 
was, and as the whole of the United 
States once was, subject to a European 
power, commercial and political forces 
already exist there which render a per- 
manent political separation of British 
Columbia from Alaska and Washington 
Territory impossible.* 

The British possessions now occupy 
only a few hundred miles of the Pacific 
coast, while Alaska, including the 
islands, has a coast line of 26,000 miles 
on the north, with all of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California on the south. 
Alaska, Columbia, Washington, and Ore- 
gon want nothing now but population 
and capital. All contiguous States have 
mutual and intimate relations which re- 
quire reciprocity if not concert between 
them. This whole region especially is 
inseparable in regard to the development 
of its rich and boundless resources.t 

Alaska, the younger of all these in- 
choate States, is by no means the least 
important. Occupying an area of nearly 
600,000 square miles, with its immense 
coast line, its geographical importance 
alone is not inconsiderable. Of its cli- 
mate, as Mr. Seward has said, it must be 
a fastidious person who complains, while 
within its borders the eagle delights to 
soar, and the humming-bird does not 
disdain to flutter. The thermometer 
tells the whole story when it reports that 
the summer is colder and the winter is 
warmer in Alaska than in New York. 

Charles Sumner, in his magnificent 
Ww. H. Seward. 


+The cod fishery alone has increased tenfold since 
1865, reaching in value nearly $1,000,000 in 1870. 
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‘oration, did not exaggerate—no man 
can—the marine treasures of the Terri- 
tory. Besides the whale. the seal, the 
etter, and the walrus, the waters are 
teeming with salmon, cod, and other 
fishes adapted to the support of human 
and animal life.* The abundance of 
these seems to sustain the theory of some 
naturalists, that the waters of the globe 
are filled with stores for the sustenance 
of animal life surpassing the available 
productions of the Jand. 

While we are writing, intelligence 
comes from Alaska that promising mines 
of gold are being worked in that Terri- 
tory, and what is still better, ship-yards 
are being established with good prospects 


of success, so superior is the quality of | 


the timberin that region, and so exhaust- 
less its quantity. 

So far the’fur trade has been regarded 
as the chief element of its prosperity. 
How boundless it seems to be, every vis- 
itor to Alaska delights to speak. Two 
small, rocky islands, it is said, will 
soon have paid back into the United 
States Treasury all that was paid for the 
whole possessions. The magnificent furs 
of these islands, says another respectable 
authority, might enwrap all christendom 
without serious abatement of the supply; 
and these islands form less than one- 
eighth of the area of Alaska. The won- 
derful developments of the last two yeazs 
in this region have attracted the atten- 
tion and comment of the leading jour- 
nals of the world, among which may be 
named the London Globe, New York 
Times, and Providence (R. I.) Journal. 

The Alaska Herald, devoted to the in- 
* terests of the Territory, contends that 
Alaska, without reference to the value 
of the fur-seal islands, will prove ‘‘a 
grandly-paying investment.’’ The ed- 
itor, after dwelling upon the cod and 
salmon fisheries, speaks of the fragrant 
yellow cedar, so beautiful and so durable 
that a bureau ora ship may be fashioned 
from it with the certainty that no supe- 
rior shall be found on the face of the 
earth ; coal enough to warm up a path- 
way to the North Pole; tillable soil 


* Alaska Herald. 





enough to supply its inhabitants with a 
i/number of the vegetables common to 
| lower latitudes; and a climate so modi- 
| fied by the Japan stream, that over a 
large coast area it is less rigorous than 
the State of Maine. , 

The Times predicts that certain spe- 
cies of invaluable marine animals, driven 
years ago from the Alaskan waters will, 
by judicious management on the part of 
the United States Government, return 
in sufficient quantities to further im- 
mensely reward the fishermen of that 
region, 

Recently the project has been broached 
of founding penal colonies on some of 
the islands of Alaska—not that Alaska 
be made a penal colony, as some persons 
may suppose. Among the eleven thou- 
sand islands, no doubt many are useless 
for any other purpose, but this is a ques- 
tion we do not propose to discuss in this 
article. Uninhabited islands might be 
| selected for such colonization, but it 
| would not be wise to set apart any por- 
| tion of the mainland for such an object. 
| The Russian Government tried the ex- 
| periment,with indifferent success. Fre- 
quent hostilities with the Indians were 
among the results. Since becoming a 
part of the United States, the Indians 
of Alaska have been very peaceable. In 
1834 the Russian Government withdrew 
the privilege of free navigation from 
American traders, because of the sale to 
the Indians of ardent spirits by unscru- 
pulous traders. The American minister 
protested against it without effect. 

The British Government was sub- 
jected to thesame discipline. The grasp- 
ing Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1834, 
conceived the idea of establishing a fort 
on the Russian territory, and fitted out 
a vessel with colonists, cattle, and arms 
for this purpose. They jvere met by the 
Russians in force, and were not per- 
mitted to even land at any point of the 
Russian dominion. The British, after 





useless remonstrances, were obliged to 
return to Fort Vancouver. The British 
Government was very indignant, and 
demanded satisfaction, representing that 
the expedition cost £20,000 in fitting out. 
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The dispute was compromised in 1837,| Alaska is at present under military 
and a strip of mainland was leased to rule, with revenue officers at Sitka, Un- 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for ten | alaska, Kadiak, and some other places. 
years. In 1840 the small-pox, after rav- | When it shall be organized into a ‘‘ Ter- 
aging the country for three years, sub-|ritory,” with civil government, a new 
sided. The Thamans opposed vaccina- | start will be given to its enterprise and 
tion, and the disease spread everywhere. | prosperity. 
About the same time a Bostonshipman-| Mr. Seward, in 1854, predicted that 
aged to land a cargo of provisions, whis- | “the future consists in this: these thirty- 
key, and rum at Sitka.* | one States shall continue to exist so long 
Little of interest occurs in the history as human foresight is allowed to antici- 
of Alaska until 1867, when the political | pate after coming events; they shall con- 
world was startled with the announce-| tinue to be free; there shall arise from 
ment that the United States had con-|among them and within their common 
cluded a treaty with Russia, by which | domain even more than thirty-one other 
Alaska became a part of the Republic. jequal States, alike free, independent, and 
In July, 1869, Mr. Seward visited Alaska, | United; the borders of the Federal Re- 
and was everywhere received with dem-| public shall be extended so that it shall 
onstrations of regard. He delivered an | greet the Sun when he touches the tropic 


F +f : and when he sends his glancing rays 
lress at Sitke e 2 ey 
ee ween eM the towards the polar circle, and shall in- 


utheran Church. | s : < : 
— eabenprsit ;clude even distant islands in either 
** Alaska,” by W. H. Dall. | ocean.”? 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


An interesting lecture on this subject | newspaper, so far back as the year 1711, 
was recently delivered at Presteign, Eng- (alluding to the Spectator of the 6th of 
land, by Dr. Hanson, medical officer of December in that year,) there is an ar- 
the Briton Medical and General Life As-/| ticle which forecasts the principles of 
sociation in that town. He had chosen telegraphy with striking nicety. The 
this theme, he said, not only because the | paragraph quoted alludes to a method 
telegraph is rapidly becoming one of the; which admitted of the registry and 
most familiar means of communicating transmission of the thoughts of sepa- 
with distant places, but because its in-| rated lovers. 
vention is probably the greatest event of | The electric telegraph may be said 
the century. Though yet in its infancy, | really to have its origin in the discovery 
the telegraph already gives promise of; made by a Dane, Professor Oérsted, of 
the vast influence it is destined to exert Copenhagen, in the year 1819, that when- 
in knitting together in the bonds of ever an electric current passed in the 
friendship nations which have been kept | vicinity of a freely-suspended magnetic 
apart by ignorance and prejudice. In| needle,a mariner’s compass, forinstance, 
the opinion of the lecturer, the electric the needle invariably began to turn in 
telegraph had been mainly instrumental | such a way as to lie across that current. 
in effecting an amicable adjustment of | In the following year a Frenchman, a 
the difference between England and the | Monsieur Ampire, following in Profes- 
United States on the Alabama question, | Sor Oérsted’s footsteps, suggested the 
thereby saving thousands of lives and | employment of a magnetic needle, lines 
millions of money. |of wire. and what is called a battery, (a 

Long before the electric telegraph be- | generator of electricity,) as a means of 
came an established fact, there appears | telegraphing. One would have thought 
to have been foreshadowings of it in! that such a happy idea would have been 
men’s minds. For instance, in an old| acted upon at once. Not so, however. 
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Oérsted’s deflected needle remained a 
mere scientific toy for fourteen years, and 
then two Germans, Gauss and Weber, at 
Gottingen, connected two observatories 
together with a wire, in the way Ampére 
had suggested. This was in 1833, and 
their wire, only a mile long,was the first 
electric telegraph line the world ever saw. 

Four years more wore on, during which 
Gauss and Weber’s telegraph continued 
to be regarded as nothing more than a 
mere scientific curiosity, and then, at 
last, in 1837, two Englishmen, Charles 
Wheatstone and Wm. Fothergill Cooke, 
invented the first practicable form of in- 
strument for general purposes. This was 
patented, and in July, 1837, the first wire 
in this country was laid down between 
Euston square and Camdentown, in Lon- 
don. The following year the Great West- 
ern Railway Company were persuaded by 
their engineer, Mr. Brunel, to construct 
a line from Paddington to West Drayton, 
underground; and this wire, which was 
used by them for railway signalling only, 
was in 1842 carried on as far as Slough, 
suspended in the air from poles. 

One of the earliest triumphs of the 
new invention was to secure the arrest 
of a murderer, who on leaving the train 
which he had taken immediately after 
the commission of the crime, was so as- 
tounded to find that intelligence of his 
guilt had preceded him, that he thought 
Heaven itself had intervened to bring 
him to justice, and made a full confes- 
sion. 

The new system languished for a long 
time. It was not until 1846 that any 
public company was organized, and this 
did not clear expenses until its line was 
brought into more general notice by the 
first great exhibition at London, in 1851, 
after which the enterprise soon began to 
prove remunerative, and the telegraphic 
system was rapidly extended. 

In 1870 the telegraph lines of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom were purchased by the 
Government, their management trans- 
ferred to the Post Office Department, 
and a uniform rate of one shilling per 
message of twenty words to any part of 
the kingdom was adopted. The system 








was placed under the immediate super- 
vision of Hon. Frank Ives Scudamore, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
to whose able presentation of the subject 
the purchase of the lines had been largely 
due; and its success has realized the 
most sanguine expectations entertained 
in regard toit. The number of messages 
last year exceeded fifteen millions. The 
profit of the department was more than 
£1,000,000, and there are now tele- 
graph offices in almost all the towns and 
villages of any size in England. Mr. 
Scudamore promises an early reduction 
of the rate to sixpence per message, and 
when that is accomplished nearly every 
one will use the telegraph, occasionally 
at least. 

Dr. Hanson next explained the leading 
properties of electricity and their appli- 
cation to telegraphy. Putting aside the 
undetermined question whether elec- 
tricity is a fluid, or only a movement of 
particles in certain substances, he de- 
cided to adhere in his lecture to the use 
of the convenient term “current,” as 
applied to the progression of electrical 
effects over a wire or otherwise through 
space. The electrical current, then, 
travels at the rate of 280,000 miles in a 
second of time, and this is the first qual- 
ity which fits it for the rapid transmis- 
sion of intelligence. The other proper- 
ties requisite for this purpose are found 
in certain modes in which its presence 
is manifested. Of these there are at 
least four. First may be mentioned 
that discovered by Oérsted, namely, the 
property of causing a magnetic needle 
to turn to the right or the left, according 
as the current passes above or below it. 
By alternately breaking and restoring 
the upper and nether current respect- 
ively, definite motions of the needle can 
be produced at any distance ; and such 
motions, when regulated according to 
preconcerted symbols, furnish the means 
of communicating intelligence. An ap- 
plication of this principle is found in 
the needle telegraph. 

A second property is that exemplified 
in the helix—the property of magnet- 
izing a bar of soft iron placed within a 
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coil of wire, through which the current 
passes. The instant the current is in- 
terrupted the iron loses its magnetic 
quality. Hence, by a series of rapidly 
succeeding interruptions and restora- 
tions of the current, such a piece of iron, 
at any distance from the point where the 
current is generated, may be caused al- 
ternately te attract and to lose the power 
of attracting another piece of metal, and 
by a convenient instrument, devised for 
the purpose, this principle is easily ap- 
plied to the transmission to a remote 
point of definite signals, and a second 
mode of communicating intelligence is 
thus brought into use. 

A third property of the electrical cur- 
rent is the power to produce chemical 
decomposition, and this has been re- 
cently curiously utilized in the trans- 
mission of pictures by telegraph. 

The fourth property is that of produ- 
cing great heat in any metal through 
which it passes, and which is not a good 
conductor of electricity. This property 
has been utilized in the explosion of 
mines, torpedoes, &c., the current for 
this purpose being transmitted by insu- 
lated wires to any desired distance under 
ground or under water, 

The methods of producing an electric 
current were explained by the lecturer, 
who in the same connection noticed at 
some length the discovery made by Stein- 
heil, in 1837, by which the earth was 
made to perform the function previously 
performed by a second wire in establish- 
ing for the electrical current that con- 
nection with the negative pole of the 
battery whence it emanates, without 
which none of the phenomena whereon 
telegraphy depends would take place. 
He next noticed the Morse alphabet, and 
described several of the varieties of tele- 
graphic instruments in use, among which 
he assigned the highest place to the 
Wheatstone automaton. This instru- 


ment can actually be made to transmit 
and print messages at the rate of 100 
words a minute. The letters are punched 
out (with a machine made on purpose) of 
strips of paper, and these strips are put 
into the instrument. 


One clerk can 





punch out 45 words a minute, and if the 
message be distributed among a number 
of clerks, who each undertake to punch 
out so many words, and put the strips 
of perforated paper into the instrument 
in the proper order, this telegraph can 
be worked at a high rate of speed. It is 
very useful where an accident has hap- 
pened to the wires, for if there is only 
one wire left, it can be made to do all the 
work by this Wheatstone’s automaton. 
It was by one of these instruments that 
the Queen’s speech, at the opening of the 
last session of Parliament, ‘‘was reported 
to many of our great cities at the rate of 
94 words a minute. It contained 1,780 
words, and the ribbon of paper on which 
it was written down by the instruments 
at the various receiving offices was 111 
yards in length.”’ 

After adverting to some of the special 
difficulties which electricians encounter, 
and the devices by which they are sur- 
mounted, the lecturer proceeded to no- 
tice some of the important uses other 
than the transmission of messages, to 
which the electric telegraph has been ap- 
plied. One of these is to enable the or- 
ganists in some of our churches and 
cathedrals to sit among the choristers, 
and with a key-board before him to play 
the organ, which may, perhaps, be situ- 
ated at the opposite end of the building 
or even separated into different portions, 
and distributed about the church out of 
sight. There is an electric organ of this 
kind behind the stage of the Opera House 
in the Haymarket, London, and the or- 
ganist sits among the orchestra, and 
takes his cue from the conductor in the 
same way as the other musicians do. 
There is also avery fine electric organ in 
St. Micheal’s Church, Cornhill. In this 
instrument there are no less than 336 1n- 
sulated copper wires employed, yet the 
cable which they form is only an inch 
and a quarter in diameter. 

Another very useful application of the 
telegraph, which the lecturer described, 
was the fire-alarm telegraph, in use in 
many of the large cities of the United 
States. This is so serviceable that he 
wondered it had not been adopted in 
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Great Britain. ‘In the use of this con- 
trivance, the city is divided into dis- 
tricts, each having its own particular 
number, and each street in every dis- 
trict is likewise numbered. There is a 
central fire station in the heart of the 
city and a district station in the middle 
of each district, at which the engines 
are kept in constant readiness for a fire— 
steam up, horses ready harnessed, noth- 
ing to do but to hook them on to the 
engine whenever there is an alarm of 
fire. Now, in a conspicuous place in 
every street in each district, there isa 


box, usually attached to the wall of 


some house, and on this box is painted 
in large letters an intimation that the 
key is to be obtained at number so-and- 
so (the nearest house.) Inside the box 
is a handle with printed instructions to 
turn it round and round in case of a fire 
occuring in the street until the bell at the 
fire station is heard to ring out thealarm 
of fire. This box is in connection with 
a wire circuit, terminating at the cen- 
tral fire station, from which also there 
are separate wires, radiating to the va- 
rious district stations. In fact, the 
arrangement of these wires very closely 
resembles a spider’s web, the central 
fire office being the centre of the web. 
At this central office there sits a clerk 
night and day, and whenever the handle 
(which will only turn in one direction) 
is rotated in any box, by means of a 
peculiar electrical contrivance which I 
need not stop to describe, an intimation 
of the number of-the street and of the 
district is tlashed to the central office. 
The clerk at once telegraphs the infor- 
mation to the proper district station 
that a flre has occurred in such-and-such 
a street, and in very little more time 
than it has taken me to describe the pro- 
cess to you, the nearest engine is on its 
way to the fire. Thus the confusion 
and waste of precious time which is so 
constantly witnessed in this country is 
avoided, and valuable property and life 
saved from destruction. ”’ 

The concluding portion of the lecture 
was devoted to an explanation of the 
manner in which the electric wire is 





employed in exploding those formidable 
engines of warfare, known as_ torpe- 
does. 


— 

ANOTHER ACCEPTANCE.—That vener- 
able old fossil, known in political par- 
lance as the Democratic party, has again 
| accepted the results of the war. This 
time it accepts them in good faith. It 
goes through with this form of accept- 
ance at least once a year. If a town 
clerk is the objective point in the strug- 
gle, the Democracy must first announce 
to the dear people that it has accepted 
the results of the war. We are glad to 
hear this continued reiteration of the 
| good intentions of Democracy, for we 
shudder to think of the fearful conse- 
quences which would follow the party’s 
refusal to accept the results of the war. 
But when they accept ‘in good faith,” 
as they did at Baltimore, and more re- 
cently at Columbus, Ohio, we feel like 
ordering a hundred guns fired in honor 
of their conversion. But we find our 
benevolent impulses slightly checked bya 
faintsuspicion that this **good faith” part 
of the programme is another wooden 
horse to be rolled in the gates of Troy. 
If the Democrats have honestly accepted 
the results of the war, have buried their 
ancient prejudices against the colored 
race, and believe in the Union as the 
rock of our national salvation, why do 
they wish to overthrow the Republican 
party, which gave to the results of the 
war the binding force of constitutional 
authority ; that broke the chains of the 
slave, and made him a freeman; and that 
conducted the nation through a bloody 
rebellion, and, by its labors and sacri- 
fices, made possible the Union we now 
enjoy. According to their professions, 
they accept these results, yet express 
deadly opposition to the party that 
brought them about. Before we join 
the Democratic party, or take stock in 
the professions made on the eve of an 
election, we shall ask for a few practical 
illustrations of their new departure. 
Hitherto, when a Democrat got far 
enough along to accept in good faith the 
results of the war, we knew where to 
look for him. He stood in the Repub- 
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lican ranks, the target for Democratic | 
abuse, and no words were severe enough 
to condemn the man who left the Dem- 
ocratic party to actively labor for the 
very results which the party now pro- 
fesses to accept. If the Liberal Democ- 
racy have nothing better to offer than 
this acceptance of the results of the war, | 
the sooner they go into bankruptcy the | 
better. 

The party in power has done, and is 
continuing to do, more than these sham 
reformers promise, so that if they should | 
obtain power, and carry out all they) 
agree upon, the change could not be for | 
the better. But who believes these Dem- 
ocratic professions? They are made to | 


deceive, and are intended to be broken. | 





and unlocking the treasures of knowl- 
edge and protit that lie therein. 

‘*The tendency, so increasingly be- 
wailed, of our schools and academies of 
learning is, to cover in short space of 
time, and therefore necessarily imper- 
fectly, the greatest possible ground and 
range of study. Hait educated boys and 
girls, half engineers and scientific men, 
illustrative too often ‘that a little knowl- 
edge is adangerous thing,’ are too much 
the product of our institutions. 

‘*OQur plea is for thoroughness. The 
old motto of Geethe, ‘ One. thing rightly 
known and understood gives greater cul- 
ture than mediocrity inahundred things,’ 
is a vital one. We cannot afford to 
shamble over the basis of knowledge of 
life, to crowd one thing with another, 
and the sooner we give up expecting to 
be able to know all, the better for us. 

‘“* We have said we are not ready to ad- 


The people — the pasty too well ad mit that in this nation there is a better 
again entrust it with power. It has been /system than that of this section. No, 
weighed and found wanting, and can} but the schools of Germany are drawing 
never return to the places from whence | from us in uncounted gold and troops of 
it was driven. It may seek the disguise | American youths yearly our recognition 
of a new name, but the people will know | that we see in them something better— 
cae Hiei : a: | What is it ? We believe that it is nothing 
it, and put their seal of condemnation | nore than is possible to us, viz : ‘Cue 
upon it whenever it appears. slow, patient, thorough investigation of 
the German mind, that delightsin * going 
: , down to the bed rock ;’ in their recogni- 
EpucatTion.—Under this caption, the tion of the fact that one mind cannot 
Wakefield (Mass.,) Citizen, a localjournal | —, = orig sen - their sbi csnte 
: SP araat sts aste. and ability. | tion of schools in which the spevial wor 
_ dia nee ee eens eee | to which the intent of the individual is 
remarks : | directed is most exhaustively taught. We 
“It is a complaint, the volume of) plead for more time for our boys and 
which rises louder each year, and that’ girls to lay their foundation knowledge 
each year is echoed from new and wider | in; we plead for a narrower range of 
sources, that theeducation of our schools | effort for young and forming minds; we 
and colleges is not making thoroughly | earnestly plead tor a course of instruc- 
trained men and women. The cry, origi-| tion for our girls and young ladies that 
nating with parents forced to a recog- | shall substitute for the branches that 
nition of the real wants and lacks of; now rack their brains, to be totally tor- 
their children, his been taken up by the; gotten in three years for want of use, in- 
Managers in every department of life, | struction that shall render their lives 
and comes ringing back from every ave-; and homes happy, excellent and useful; 
nue of trade, manufacture, professional! we plead for special study, and above all 
life and scientific research, and the! for thoroughness. Let the motto ot Goethe 
demand is for men and women with! be inscribed on every school wall in the 
sound bases of knowledge thoroughly | land.’’ 
laid, and with a superstructure of special rig 
knowledge that shall meet the actual) GRANGER LAW-MAKING AGAINST 
hungerings of every field for workers} RAILWAYS.—When tue farmers’ move- 
able to go forward therein. Price has, /ment against the extortionate railway 
in a hundred lines, ceased to be a con-| ; ee 
sideration; the man who knows and can Charges began, we not merely gave it 
do because he knows, is eagerly seized Our support, but we predicted in an ar- 
upon at his own figures. Engineering in| ticle, extensively quoted by the Western 
all its branches, chemistry in its every | press, that all legislation aiming to con- 
application, specialscienceof every name}; 7 7 Pied : Roce 
and nature, all alike clamor for minds ol railway chargés while the railways 
therein that from thorough knowledge remained in the hands of private own- 


are capable of working out their problems | ers, generally non-resident, would prove 
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GRANGER LAW-MAKING AGAINST RAILWAYS. 





a failure; and that, after years of legis- 
lation and litigation, the contest would 
either have to be abandoned or the Gov- 
ernment be authorized to purchase or 
construct a suflicient number of railways 
to force low rates by competition. 

We speak on this subject with perfect 
confidence, because both England and 
several of the continental nations have 
tried the experiment of legal coercion 





and utterly failed; and if these countries, 
where the judges are part of the execu- 
tive power, could not succeed, no more 
favorable issue can be anticipated here. 
There is, moreover, danger that this new- 
born zeal of the farmers will die out long 
before the end of litigation is reached. 
Weare, therefore, glad to see that the 
country press is no longer carried away 
with sudden excitement, but is calmly 
and intelligently reviewing the situation, 
The Whitewater (Wis.) Register says: 


* As a consequence of the ‘farmers’ 
movement’ in L[tlinois, a law was passed 
in that State last winter requiring all 
the railroads within the State limits to 
charge unitorm freight and passenger 
rates. Tuis law went into effect July 1, 
and in consequence all the Illinois roads 
have discontinued their special rates to 
large shippers. Accordingly manufac- 
turers who send out scores and hundreds | 
of carloads of goods yearly are compelled | 
to pay the same rates of freight as the| 
man who sends off only a single car in a| 
litetime. As the special rates were gen- | 
erally about 25 per cent. lower than the | 
regular rates, the result is, the consumer | 
has to pay the increased price for all his | 
wagons, plougis, and reapers and other | 
articles of import that pass over L[llinois | 
soil. This result is exactly what might | 
have been expected and illustrates in a| 
small measure the utter foolishuess of | 
trying to control mercantile and com-| 
mercial operations by legislative enact- | 
ments. 

“We are fully convinced that the! 
farmers of tie West are not generally | 
adequately paid for their outlay of capi- | 
tal and lavor, aud we are sincerely de-| 
sirous that the best remedy possible for | 
the difficulty should be found. The 
farmers have thought that their whole | 
trouble lay in the fact that they were) 
paying too much to the railroads, to the 





mechanics, aud to the merchants. <Ac-| 
cordingly they have organized for the! 
purpose of compelling those with whom | 
they deal to deal on the terms which | 


they shall dictate; in other words, they 
have virtually declared a war between the 
agricultural and other interests of the 
community. But, as they are already 
fast learning, this experiment cannot 
fail to prove utterly abortive, and make 
their case even worse than before. It 
is alaw which admits of no evasion or 
exception that all war tends to poverty 
—peace is the true mother of prosperity, 
The true course for the farmers to 
adopt is to encourage the digging of 
more canals, and the building of more 
railroads, and to give careful, constant 
and intelligent attention to the avoiding 
of ruinous competition amongst them- 
selves. Let them try this plan instead 
of the unnatural one they are now em- 
ploying, which promises only to fatten 
the lean ribs of countless demagogues 
and political hacks at the farmers’ ex- 
pense, and we are confident that the 
result will be most satisfactory.” 





ORGANIZATION.—This being the off 
year in politics, the Opposition hope to 
catch the Republican party napping, and 
capture a few of its outposts. Our 
friends in those States where elections 
are to be held this year should be on 
their guard. Our enemy is active, and 
will work hard for success, but with 
proper vigilance, the battle will be in 
our favor at every pvint. Local organi- 
zations must be kept up. A thorough 
canvass should be made of every district. 
Divide the district among reliable men, 
and make the subdivisions small enough, 
so that the canvass may be as accurate 
and complete as possible. We have the 
strength to beat our opponents, but must 
avoid the fatal error that our party has 
sometimes fallen into—that we can carry 
our ticket without calling out a full vote. 
We should poll every vote, aud exert 
ourselves as if a Presidential canvass 
was on hand. The Democratic party is 
demoralized; terribly so; and if possible, 
we must add to its demoralization, and 
smash completely what is already broken 
and shattered. Local victories will im- 
part new life to the old fossil, and gal- 
vanize it into a belief that it will tri- 
umph in 1876. We call upon our po- 
litical friends everywhere for sharp 
work this fall. Organization must not 
be neglected. It is as vital tosuccess in 
politics as in war. We have a good 
cause, noble principles to advocate, a 
grand old party to tight for, aud if we 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the fall 
campaign, we shall rout the enemy 


|as we did in the late Presidential elec- 


tion. Remember, active work can only 
be accomplished by thorough organiza- 
tion. 





— Fr ot OrelC hl, Ci«wst 
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THE MONTH. 


Although we were prepared for the 
usual political apathy and mental inac- 
tivity appertaining to the dog days, the 
month of August, 1873, has been more 
quiet and eventless than any month since 
the beginning of the late war. 
cept this, moreover, as a favorable omen, 
because mankind are quietest when most 
comfortable, and restless only when irri- 
tated by wrongs or misfortune. 


In Massachusetts a spirited contest for | 


the nomination for the Governorship is 
taking place between General Butler and 
the present incumbent, Governor Wash- 
burn. The General is plucky, talented, 
and fullof flesh and blood,qualities which 
always attract the masses. His oppo- 
nent is eminently respectable, has made 
a good Governor, and is ever mindful of 
what Mrs. Grundy may say. The over- 
whelming Republican majority of that 
State has necessarily created many dis- 
satisfied and disappointed elements, and 
these are likely, in a local contest, to be- 
come unmanageable. Had not the gal- 
lant General committed the grave error 
of advocating the so-called salary-grab 
business, his opponents would have had 
but a slim chance; but it is rather 
hard on his workingmen friends, who 
delight to shout *‘ thieves” and ‘“‘ bloated 
aristocrats,’’ to compel them to ‘‘roar 
you gently, as a sucking dove.”’ It robs 
them of all the pleasure and zest of po- 
litical life. 

In this connection, we may as well 
contradict, once for all, the story or 
impression, which needs no refutation 
among well-informed men, that the Ad- 
ministration, as such, has any desire to 
interfere in this contest. It may be true 
that a majority of the Federal office- 


We ac-) 


cious and totally false. No party would 
|Survive a single year if the Administra- 
‘tion were to identify its fortunes in 
{purely personal contests for the nomi- 
nation of governor and other offices. 

| In Pennsylvania the Republicans have 
placed an excellent State ticket in the 
| field, and the Democrats seem to be so 
‘hopeless that the election Will probably 
'go by default. 

| In Ohio there are three parties in the 
‘field: the Republican, Democratic, and 
'the ‘‘No name” party, though it is not 
‘likely that the latter will receive 10,000 
ivotes in the State. The Republican 
‘State ticket seems to be perfectly safe, 
‘and the entire contest hinges upon the 
legislative ticket. The probability, judg- 
‘ing by the past, that Hamilton county 
will go anti-Republican, has given the 
|Democrats hopes of obtaining control 
‘of the next legislature, and securing the 
'reélection of Judge Thurman to the 
United States Senate. Among the Dem- 
‘ocratic minority this gentleman stands 
deservedly high, and if any Democrat is 
‘to misrepresent the Republican majority 
of that great State, it is best for the 
‘country that Judge Thurman be elected. 
| In Iowa the Republicans have placed 
an unexceptionable ticket in the field, 
, while the opposing elements, have united 
‘upon a ticket called, not exactly ‘‘ Hay 
‘seed,’? but ‘‘anti-Monopoly.”? We are 
| afraid that the Democratic party is being 
|killed ‘‘intirely’? by too much name. 
| Democrat, Conservative, Democratic 
| Conservative, Conservative Democratic, 
| White Mens’ party, No Name, Liberals, 
| Liberal Democratic, Democratic Liber- 
|als, anti-Monopoly, Workingmen, Farm- 
‘ers’ Grange, American Constitutional, 








holders of Massachusetts favor the nomi- and anti-Temperance, are only a few of 
nation of General Butler, and this they | the many disguises by which the same 
are at full liberty to do; but if any of |sly old dogs are trying to steal into 
them should oppose him, they would be | Uncle Sam’s back kitchen. 

equally free. ‘Che story that the Ad-| Some people think itis not a new name 


ministration so far forgets itself and its | that they need, but more honesty of pur- 

relations to all members of the party, | pose and better principles; but if they 

that it would try to control a local con- think—Shakespeare to the contrary, not- 

test like the one now pending, is mali-| withstanding—that a rose would smell 
27 R 
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differently if called by another name, a 
few years more of experience in sack- 
cloth and ashes will, perhaps, bring to 
them a new revelation. 

In Texas the Republicans are fritter- 
ing away their strength and opportunity 
by an intestine quarrel between the 
“Davis and anti-Davis”’ party. If we 
were to believe the public and private 
utterances of both wings, we should come 
to the conclusion that the epigram of 
Sheridan was correct when he said that 
if he had to live either in ‘Texas or in 
h—l, he would let out the former and 
reside in the latter. 

Be good-natured, gentlemen, in this 
hot weather, and you will find many 


more good things in your neighbor’s | 


conduct than you were aware of, but if 
you must quarrel, there is no use of 
washing your linen at the capital. 

In Virginia Colonel Hughes is making 


; made at White Sulphur Springs is quot- 
|able, because it displays so fully the de- 
| sign of the Virginia (Lee) University,and 
‘of the Historical and similar societies. 
‘It is nothing less than the perpetuation 
‘of hatred and disloyalty. No Northern 
man who has not actually come in con- 
|tact with these people, can realize the 
active hatred still cherished. They feel, 
however, that time, which slowly but 
surely wrings out so many changes, is 
converting the rising generation to bet- 
ter views; and this activity is only 
another desperate struggle to rescue 
'themselves from the obloquy and ob- 
scurity which is settling down upon 
| them like a dreary fog: 

‘We have been more cheated than con- 
quered by the declarations of the Fed- 
/eral President, Congress, and generals, 
|for there never could have been sur- 


render had we anticipated what followed, 
and we would to-day have been free. He 








a gallant fight against great odds, be- | still had hope of the South, because 


cause Republicans, in the Northern sense Whatever the men might be, he never 
yet had seen a reconstructed woman, and 


of the term, are not numerous in the While the men of the day are mightier 
South. Love of country, attachment to than the principles for which they had 
the Union, a reverence for law, and a_ struggled, he yet hoped the children who 
willingness to concede equal rights to. reagent pe —— a  , 
all, are rarely to be met with in that sec- | all tet, fa He lost.” ’ 
tion, eine woman d the colored men. | When Lee was compelled to surrender 
However, this sentiment of loyalty and ' Davis had already left Lynchburg on his 
fealty to the Government is growing ignominious flight, which ended in a dis- 
from year to year, and the efforts of | jyise in a female costume, since which 
Jeff. Davis, Kemper & Co., to perpetuate | time, and upon this ground, as having 
dissatisfaction, will be unavailing. ‘been one of them, he claims the especial 
Among the movements of the press, | sympathy of the female sex. 
were the sensational articles for once | It was only last year that all these brave 
& success of the New York Herald, on | Confederates shouted for Horace Gree- 
“Ceesarism.” - It was a bright idea to ley for the sake of office, and after swal- 
ee Ses See nans “aves en the | lowing that out-and-out Abolitionist 
impending dangers of a Presidential ty ore is hope that they will be equally 
third term, when no one had even en-! twantebbe in the tubers, 
tertained the idea of its possibility. We! Brick Pomeroy made one his charac- 
presume that the Republican Nationai | teristic speeches, of which we quote only 
Convention will take that question in| two par. agraphs trots the theeten 
hand three years hence, and settle it! (Texas) Mercury: 
satisfactorily—if the Millerites should |” «one year ago I differed from you re- 
permit our earthly habitation to exist | garding Mr. Greeley. He was the bait 
that long—and in the meantime it is not | set by the bondholders of the land to 
best to borrow trouble about either con-| trap you. You took the bait, and fell 


tingenc into the trap. I wanted no Radical; but 
eto | one who had proven by his acts his alle- 
Among the general movements of| giance to truth and integrity and the 
thought, the brief address of Jeff. Davis | principles of Democracy. I refused to 
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support him, and you denounced me. I/|liveliest and most enterprising city in 
believed it to be as impossible for the} Texas. [Here a voice inquired: ‘ What 
principles of Democracy to triumph by|has the Northern men done for Texas?’| 
the election of Greeley as it would have; Pomeroy replied, ‘taken the weeds out 
been for you to secure wedded bliss by | of your fence corners, raised vegetables, 
courting a lady for five, ten, or fifteen | planted fruit trees, built your largest 
years, and then popping the question to|and best houses, imported your finest 
the hired girl of your neighbor across | breed of horses and cattle, erected nearly 
the way. i 45 ce x */every machine shop, foundry, and mill 
‘*He then alluded to the Republicans |that you have among you. They have 
of Texas who were distinguished for} minded their own business, and have not 
their enterprise, and honored for their | disturbed a large audience by asking 
worth. The North has many of such, | foolish questions. They have striven by 
and Texas would be glad to see more of |honest industry to keep out of the sheriff” s 
them, (alluding to Sumner, Randolph, | hands and thirty feet ahead of the tux col- 
and Goode, of Sherman.) He said may /|lector.?”? [Loud and prolonged cheer- 
you have 25,000 more like them. While /ing.] 
they will aid you financially they will not | If Brick Pomeroy continues to preach 


. itically. ; re Ct well | ; : : 
coe Seager ing: yy He bev paid | doctrines like these he will soon be de- 
Houston a high compliment as being the ! nominated ‘‘a d——d Yankee.”’ 








THE FARMERS AND PROTECTION, 


We find in one of the old-school Demo- | that of editor and proprietor of the Al- 
cratic papers, The Spirit of the Times, | mer A ee a a Pao on 
ae De bean ah ag i¢, What seemed to many the pine barrens 
Batavia, N. Y., an article, which, as it) near Albany, he said to an old friend, 
contains an extended allusion to the doc- | now living, that he thought it would pay 
trines of THE REPUBLIC, and as it sug- | in contentment and happiness, at least bet- 
gests a number of important points in | ee chair he was about 
: it : F to leave. arming for nearly a half 
connection with the great subject now century since, and under the most un- 
occupying so largely the attention of the | favorable cireumstatices—the settlement 
country, we cheerfully insert in our col-| of a wilderness country—has continued 


umns. We believe the author is a life-| to _ ga to give Nac 7 - oe 

_ : , ;_| one-half of our population. That it does 
i agers a eee es & phi |not now pay as it formerly did must be 
Csopher Of ChO OlC SChOO!, And person: | admitted. In Massachusetts and other 
ally a true, upright, and honorable gen-| Eastern States many farms have been 








tleman. 
We are very willing such men should 


speak for themselves through our pages, | 


and, indeed, without desiring to incite 
controversy, we rather wish to encour- 
age the investigation and experience of 
men of this stamp, though there may be 
radidal differences in our political creeds: 


DOES FARMING PAY? 


“This startling query we find in the 
Country Gentleman and Cultivator, the 
oldest and ablest agricultural paper in 
the State. Such a query must fill the 
minds of many with serious apprehen- 
sions. Such a question, we believe, has 
never before been entertained in this 
country. It has never betore been 
doubted that farming would pay, even 
under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. We have been informed that 


when the late Jesse Buel, the father of 
the Cultivator, left alucrative business— 








abandoned—no one being willing to carry 
them on and pay taxes if he could have 
the whole produce. The same may be 
said of many farms in Virginia and 
other Southern States, and every click 
of the telegraph from the Western States 
is filled with the deep mutterings and 
discontent of the people because their 
farms are not worth cultivating. Can 
this change in the condition of our farm. 
ing population be attributed to any other 
cause than our protective tariff, which 
for nearly thirteen years has been rigidly 
adhered to, and which we are admon- 
ished is to continue the policy of the 
Government? 

‘* THE REPUBLIC, a monthly magazine, 
printed at Washington, and devoted to 
the interest of the ‘ Republican party’ 
and to its continuance in power, claims 
in its first number that the tariff is one 
of the issues decided by the late Presi- 
dential campaign. The inconsistency of 
still continuing a protective tariff, es- 
pecially in regard to iron, is fully illus- 
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trated by an article in the fifth number) in agriculture—the main prop of our 


of the same paper. Under the head of! Government. 


‘Shipping Iron to England,’ it says:) 
‘One of the largest iron manufacturers 
in Pennsylvania informs us that the ship- 
ment of iron from this country to Eng- 
land has become a profitable branch of | 
trade,’ and it adds: ‘If we inquire for | 
the cause of this remarkable change in| 
the usual course of trade it will be tound | 
to proceed directly from the system of) 
protection to home industries.’ Why, then, | 
every thinking man will enquire, does | 
Pennsylvania still persist in maintain-| 
ing the present rate of duty on imported | 
iron? | 

‘We have repeatedly shown in this| 
paper that the quantity of imported iron, | 
compared with the amount of home pro-| 
duction, is a mere fraction. But to Keep | 


Take away this firm 
foundation and the superstructure will 
fall in ruins. 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

‘“Weask the Country Gentleman, and 
other agricultural papers which enter- 
tain the question, ‘Does farming pay?’ to 
inquire why it dues not pay. It cannot 
be expected to pay so long as it is so 
unmercifully burthened with taxation. 
The taxes of the Federal Government 
alone in many cases take one-half of the 
products of agriculture through the cus- 
tom-houses, which levy a duty of fifty 
per cent., in gold, upon most articles 
purchased by the farmer’s produce sent 
abroad—articles which the farmer must 


purchase in order to enable him to sup- 


up prices upon the whole amount con- | port his family and to carry on his busi- 


sumed in the country high protective! 
duties have, centinually, been asked for | 
iron in every shape and form since 1816. | 
In one of the early statutes a duty of $37 | 
upon the ton of bar iron was imposed. | 


Old prices to consumers of all classes | 
are still maintained. Thisevery farmer | 


| 


ness. 
‘The farmer demands not only a modi- 
fication of the tariff, but of our naviga- 
tion laws, especially as they affect freights 
upon our great lakes and rivers. By 
open competition upon these lakes, or by 
permitting Americau citizens to pur- 


. rePhases « © je 5 j i 4 . . : 4 
Who purchases an agricultural imple-| chase or build vessels with materials tree 


ment of any kind, or gets a horse shod, 
will understand. And now we have the 
denouement in abandoned farms and an 
impoverished people—tarming don’t pay, 
but shipping iron to England does. 
Here we see this policy ot protection 
carried out, or, to use a very common | 
expression, played out—an entire loss of 
revenue to the Government and desolate 
and abandoned farms in every State in 
the Union. What does the Government 
propose to do tor the protection of the 
millions heretofore empioyed in agricul- 
ture, and who will be deprived of em- 
ployment if the present policy is to con- 
tinue? A few, perhaps, may find em- 
ployment in the blast furnaces or in the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania; a few more, 
if they will be sutliciently obsequious 
and accept the wages offered, may find 
work in other Manufacturing establish- 
ments;and a few more, if they will knock 
at the doors of the wealthy in our large 
cities and villages, may be admitted as 
domestic servants, it they can be content 
with such wages as will barely feed and 
clothe them. Children and old people 
who cannot labor may tind places in the 
poor-houses, Which must be greatly en- 
larged and multiplied as they were in 
Great Britain after the protection in that 
country had run its race. 

‘We repeat if the present policy of our 
Government is fully carried out, this 
change, to a great extent, must inevita- 
bly take place in the condition of vast 





numbers of our people hitherto engaged 


| of duty, the products of the West, wheat, 
| corn, oats, &c., might be delivered at 
Butfalo, Uswego, or Ogdensburg at from 
fifteen to twenty cents per bushel less 


|than the present prices. These waters 


are not like the railroads, built by man, 


| ot which the farmers of the West com- 


plain. God made these waters, and they 
should be freed from the restrictions 
which man has put upon them. It is 
not the farmers of Western New York 
alone, who take largely ot the wheat, 
corn, and oats landed at Buttalo, who 
demand that these waters shall be free, 
but it is a// the people of this and other 
Atlantic States who complain, and who 
will join the West in the demand that 
these restrictions shall be removed and 
the products of the Western praries 
Cheapened to consumers everywhere.” 
While we concede that these views are 
worthy of the fullest consideration, we 
think the writer lays quite stress enough 
upon the influence of the existing tariff; 
upon the condition of affairs in the 
country, and does not bring out sufii- 
cienty the other phase of the question— 
cheaper transportation— which is so 
deeply engrossing just now the thoughts 
of all those who are engaged in, or closely 
connected with, agricultural pursuits. 
We likewise think that he has some- 
what misapprehended the point we in- 
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tended to make in the citation given 
from the first number of THE REPUB- 
Lic, which is that as a distinctive fea- 
ture in the platform of any one great 
political party, the tariff question will 
cease to be discussed; all parties conced- 
ing that a tariff of some kind, as opposed 
to the doctrine of absolute free trade, 
wili always be approved by a majority of 
the people, and that without distinction 
of party. But that the existing tariff is 
absolutely perfect, and should not be 
modified, is furthest from our thought. 
This is shown in the paragraph itself, 
the very first sentence of which is, ‘‘ The 
American tariff and economic. system, 
subject to such improvement as expe- 
rience may suggest,’? &c. The article 
cited from the fifth number confirms 
this view, and shows that we are labor- 
ing to point out the evils under the ex- 
isting system, and are ready to codperate 
with any friend of his country in im- 
proving a system which, in spite of its 
defects, still seems to be the choice of 
the people. And we sayin all candor 
that upon a subject of so much conse- 
quence, so liable to excite sectional divi- 
sions, there ought to be the combined 
wisdom and experience of all good men. 
It ought not to be made an issue of mere 
political strife, but like the cause of pop- 
ular education, or of national honor, it 
should be treated as involving the com- 
mon interests of all, and adjusted accord- 
ing to the dictates of the highest polit- 
ical economy. 

In placing the question upon this 
ground, we do not assume an attitude of 
unconquerable prejudice and opposition 
to the doctrines of free trade in their 
fullest scope and action. The time may 
possibly come in the future history of 
this country when this theory can fur- 
nish a complete practical demonstration 
of its superior efficacy and value; but 
we think that time has not yet come, 
and it may be a long way off. 

Again, while we believe in holding 
the Administration responsible for its 
just share in the formation of public 
sentiment and in shaping the public 
policy, we still consider that its power 





is extremely limited as compared with 
the influence of the press and of the 
people themselves. These are the 
primary sources of correction of all 
evils in a country like ours, and it is 
mainly to the people and their repre- 
sentatives in the legislative bodies that 
we must look for these great improve- 
ments in our national system and policy 
which the current exigencies require. 
OFFICIAL INTEGRITY. — Public offi- 
cials are continually exposed to tempta- 
tion. Few men enter office with the in- 
tention of being dishonest, but the 
tempter comes in one form or another, 
and too often succeeds in accomplishing 
his purpose. There are thousands of 
honest officials throughout the country; 
men who have been tried, who are above 
suspicion, who are proof against temp- 
tation. But there are many who have 
given way to the strain put upon them; 
who are to-day in the power of others, 
who are but instruments to carry out 
the designs of men whose names are 
kept in the background. Few men are 
purchased by direct offers of money. 
Yet they are bought and sold daily, some 
without being aware of the fact. Some 
crafty schemer has a bill to put through 
a State Legislature. The measure has 
a show of justice about it which may 
commend it toa favorable hearing. yet 
the chances are against its passage if left 
to its own merits. The influence neces- 
sary to force it through must be created 
by outside pressure. An accomplished 
lobbyist is employed. Hehas the power 
to engage assistance if needed. Money 
is placed at his disposal. He is left to 
his own discretion as to how and when 
to use the money. He is expected to 
‘*put it where it will do the most good,” 
the manner of placing it being left in his 
hands. This chief lobbyist is generally 
a man of keen perception, a practical 
business man, a good judge of character, 
who weighs his man before he approaches 
him. He makes personal aquaintance 
of the members he desires to operate 
upon. If he discovers the man of easy 
virtue, who has a price, and makes no 
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concealment of the fact, he buys him for 
so many dollars and cents. These pur- 
chases are valuable—they afford an in- 
side power to work with; they secure 
powerfuladvocates to engineer the meas- 
ure through. Fine suppers are the order 
of the day. Country members discuss 
the merits of the bill in question over 
the best champagne the market affords. 
They eat and drink, and are won over 
to the support of the bill by the princely 
generosity of the lobbyist. They vote 
him a good fellow, and accept everything 
as equally good that bears his endorse- 
ment. Thus men are purchased, with- 
out any knowledge on their part that 
they have sold themselves. They would 
consider it an insult, and would proba- 
bly kick the lobbyist down stairs if he 
should dare to offer them fifty dollars for 
their votes, but this amount in wine 
steals their brains, muddles their good 
sense, distorts their ideas of honesty, 
and transfers them, or, what is better, 
their services, to the crafty wire-puller 
having them in charge. 

Some men that would scorn to take 
a thousand dollars by way of a bribe, 
take it as aloan, to be returned when 
they please. They justify it on the 
grounds of legitimate business, but al- 
ways lean to the support of the lender 
and his schemes. Some men have fine 
business offers; talents unknown to 
themselves are discovered by the lobby- 
ist, and what money cannot do flattery 
can. Others are admitted as stockhold- 
ers insome paying enterprise. They are 
thus placed under obligations to the 
friend or friends who gave them the 
chance, and to deny a vote to a measure 
which this friend is interested in would 
be gross ingratitude. 

Thus private schemes, railroad jobs, 
oppressive monopolies, and questionable 
public measures are hurried through the 
legislature, much to the satisfaction of 
the interested parties and the disgust of 
the people. We believe there is Jess of 
this work now than ever before, but 
there is enough left to create widespread 
alarm. Of late years the people have 
kept a more watchful eye on their pub- 














lic servants. The dishonest ones have 
been marked, and better men have been 
sent to fill their places. But the dis- 
covery comes too late; the damage has 
been done, and the State suffers. A 
more watchful eye on the primary meet- 
ing, or the local convention, would have 
secured hetter men in the first place. If 
the people desire honest legislation, they 
must send men of undoubted integrity 
to represent them. There are thousands 
of good men who would be willing to 
take office, but will not seek it. They 
are above suspicion; have been tried 
as business men, and are well known for 
their honesty and ability. Money could 
not bribe them to do a wrong; cham- 
pagne suppers could not incline them to 
support a measure which they did not 
deem right and just; flattery could not 
induce them to tarnish a reputation 
built up by years of hard labor and 
honest endeavors. When such men are 
induced to enter the public service, we 
shall see a speedy correction of the evils 
which afilict legislation. The work of 
the corrupt lobby will be over, and the 
occupation of the lobbyist gone. The 
sooner this reform is instituted the bet- 
ter. It is not experimental nor costly; 
it simply requires better judgment, and 
more care in the selection of candidates 
for office. Select men of known integ- 
rity and good judgment, and the reform 
is brought about. Like begets like, and 
honest legislation can only come from 
honest men. 


ee eee 

OFFICIAL REportTs.—The following 
circular, dated August 5, 1873, (No. 109.) 
has been issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 

“Tt has been noticed that many of the 
officers of this Department, in forward- 
ing their reports, transmit the same with 
a letter. As this letter of transmittal is 
almost invariably unnecessary, and has 
the effect to encumber the files, increase 
the amount of postage, &c., it is hereby 
directed that the same be discontinued, 
except in cases where an explanation or 
statement of facts is actually necessary. 

‘In such instances where it is the duty 
of one officer to forward the reports or 
papers of other officers of the Depart- 
ment, they will do so, in future, vy re- 
ference on the back thereof.’’ 
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EXTRADITION. 


THE CARL VOGT CASE—OPINION OF AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL WILLIAMS. 

The following is the full text of the 
opinion of Attorney General Williams in 
the Vogt case: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1873. 
Hon. J. C. B. Davis, Acting Secretary of 

State. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication of the 
7th instant, in which you submit for my 
official opinion the following question: 

“Carl Vogt, a Prussian, charged with 
the commission of the crimes murder, 
arson, and robbery, committed in Brus- 
sels, in the kingdom of Belgium, is found 
a fugitive in the United States; can the 
German Government, under the provis- 
ions of the treaty for the extradition of 
criminals, concluded between the United 
States and Prussia and other States June 
16, 1852. rightfully demand the surrender 
by this Government of the fugitive Vogt, 
in order that he may be tried and pun- 
ished in Prussia for the offence which 
he is charged to have committed in Bel- 
gium?” 

Those parts of the preamble and treaty 


applicable to this question are as fol-| 


lows: 

PREAMBLE. ‘‘Whereasit isfound expe- 
dient forthe better administration of jus- 
tice and the prevention of crime within 
the territories and jurisdiction of the par- 
ties, respectively, that persons so com- 
mitting certain heinous crimes, being 
fugitives from justice, should under cer- 
tain circumstances, be reciprocally de- 
livered up, and also to enumerate such 
crimes explicitly; and whereas the laws 
and constitution of Prussia and other 
German States, parties to this conven- 
tion, forbid them to surrender their own 
citizens to a foreign jurisdiction, the 
Government of the United States, with 
a view of making the convention strictly 
reciprocal, shall be held equally free from 
any obligation to surrender citizens of 
the United States.” 

ARTICLE 1. “It is agreed that the 
United States and Prussia, and the other 
States of the Germanic Confederation 
included in, or which may hereafter ac- 
cede to this convention, shall, upon mu- 
tual requisitions by them or their min- 
isters, officers, or authorities respectively, 
made, deliver up to justice all persons 
who, being charged with the crime of 
murder, or assault with intent to com- 

27R 


|mit murder, or piracy, or arson, or rob- 
'bery, or forgery, or the utterance of 
\forged papers, or the fabrication or cir- 
culation of counterfeit money, whether 
}coin or paper money, or the embezzle- 
ment of public moneys, committed within 
ithe jurisdiction of either party, shall seek 
pan asylum, or shall be found, within the 
| territories of the other.”’ 
| You state that the surrender of Vogt 
|is claimed by the German Government 
'on the ground that he is a Prussian and 
|a subject of the Emperor of Germany; 
that by the law of Prussia at the conclu- 
{sion of the extradition treaty between 
'the United States and Prussia and other 
/German States. 16th of June, 1852, a 
| Prussian subject who committed certain 
crimes (among those with which Vogt 
is charged are included) within the ter- 
ritory of another nation, and beyond the 
territories of Prussia, was nevertheless 
subject to be tried and punished in Prus- 
sia. This is also now the law of the Ger- 
man empire. 

The following appears to be the only 
| point in controversy: Whether or not, 
according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of said treaty, the crimes committed 
by Vogt in the kingdom of Belgium. were 
committed within the jurisdiction of 
Germany. 

To aflirm the jurisdiction of Germany, 
by virtue of its own laws, for the pun- 
‘ishment of crimes extends over the ter- 

ritory of Belgium, is necessarily to hold 
that the same jurisdiction extends to 
| France, Great Britain, and the United 
/ States, and indeed to every nation and 
country of the world. Manifestly, the 
| words ** committed within the jurisdic- 
|tion”? imply that the crimes named in 
‘the treaty may be committed without 
‘the jurisdiction of the parties thereto. 
But if the crimes committed in Belgium 
| were committed within the jurisdiction 
of Germany, then it follows—as Belgium 
is as independent of Germany as any 
other nation—that it is impossible for 
‘crimes to be committed outside of the 
jurisdiction of the German empire. I 
think, too, that the treaty clearly con- 
| templates that the fugitive claimed must 
be a person escaping from the jurisdic- 
|tion of the party making the claim to 
the jurisdiction of the other party, re- 
| cognizing two distinct and independent 
jurisdictions. Butif the claim of Ger- 
|many is correct in this case, Vogt is as 
much within her jurisdiction now as he 

yas when the crimes charged upon him 
were committed, for the laws under 
‘which she claims have as much force 
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within the United States as they have in | precedent that might lead to serious in- 
Belgium. The laws of Germany which | ternational complications. We have no 
provide for the punishment there of | extradition treaty with Belgium, but we 
crimes committed elsewhere by her sub- | have with Great Britain, like that under 





jects, imply ex necessitate, as a condition | 
for the exercise of that power, that such | 
guilty subjects must come, or be con- 
veyed from, a foreign place or jurisdic- 
tion where the crimes are committed to 
some place where they can be taken or 
received and held by German authorities. 
Germany has an unquestioned right to 
punish her subjects if she chooses for 
crimes committed in Belgium or the 
United States, but it would not be pro- 
per, therefore, to say that Belgium and 
the United States are within her juris- 
diction, but it would be proper to sy 
that she has made provisions to punish 
her subjects for crimes commited with- 
out as well as within her jurisdiction. 
Iam quite clear that the words com- | 
mitted within her jurisdiction, as used | 
in the treaty, do not refer to the personal | 
liabilities of the criminal, but to locality. | 
The locus delicti—the place where the | 
crime is committed—must be within the | 
jurisdiction of the party demanding the | 
fugitive. | 
Stress is put upon the supposed differ- | 





consideration. Suppose Vogt had com- 
mitted the crimes with which he is 
charged in England instead of Belgium, 
and the British authorities cotempora- 
neously with Germany had demanded 


|his extradition on that account, could 


the United States deny that the crimes 
were committed ‘‘ within the jurisdic- 
tion” of Great Britain, and not ‘“*within 
the jurisdiction’? of Germany? Could 
not Great Britain justly complain if, 
after the murder of her citizens and the 
destruction of her property by the fugi- 
tive, her claim to him for the purposes 
of justice should be denied by the United 
States, and he should be turned over for 
trial to Germany, where there is no evi- 
dence of his guilt, and where his friends 
and sympathizers, if he has any, may be 
supposed to be? Law-writers generally 
define the jurisdiction of a court to be 
the power to hear and determine a cause, 
and it is argued that as by the laws of 
Germany her courts have power to hear 
and determine the case of Vogt, there- 
fore his crimes were committed within 


ence in the meaning of the words ‘‘ter- | her jurisdiction. One conclusive answer 
ritory’’ and ‘‘jurisdiction,’? and it is} to this view is that the word ‘‘jurisdic- 
argued that the latter is more compre-/|tion’’ in the treaty is not used with re- 
hensive than the former term. This is | ference to governmental power over the 
not necessarily, but probably so; but it | subjects of judicial procedure, but with 
does not follow that Belgium is within | reference to the territory and places 
the jurisdiction of Germany. All nations | within which that power may be exer- 
have jurisdiction beyond their physical | cised. 

boundaries. Vessels upon the high seas| Again, the courts of Germany have 
and ships of war everywhere are within | never had the power to hear and deter- 
* the jurisdiction of the nations to which | mine the case of Vogt. Jurisdiction 
they belong. Limited jurisdiction by one | over a subject is one thing that is con- 
nation upon the territory of another is | fined by law; jurisdiction over the person 
sometimes ceded by treaty, as appears | is another; that is afact which has never 
from the treaties between the United | existed in this case. Whether the courts 
States, Turkey, China, Siam, and other | of Germany will or will not hereafter ac- 
powers, Constructive jurisdiction may | quire jurisdiction in Vogt’s case depends 
possibly exist in special cases arising | upon the facts hereafter to arise. Ger- 
in barbarous countries or uninhabited | many and the United States intended 
places, so that effect can be given to the | that the convention in question should 
word ‘‘jurisdiction”’ as meaning more | be ‘‘strictly reciprocal,’”’ but if Germany 
than territory, without holding that Ger- | can rightfully demand the delivery up 
many has jurisdiction over crimes com- | by the United States of her citizens or 
mitted in Paris, London, or Washington. | subjects for crimes committed in Bel- 
Local claims or definitions cannot be | gium, the convention is not reciprocal, 
allowed to govern this case. When na- |for the United States cannot demand of 
tions discuss and treat of their respec- | Germany the delivery up of their citizens 
tive jurisdictions, they do not refer to | forcrimes committed in Belgium, There 
those duties and responsibilities which | is not a single crime enumerated in the 
a government imposes upon its own citi- | treaty for the commission of which, out- 
zens, but they contemplate those portions | side of this country, the United States 
of the earth and places upon its surface | can claim one of their citizens from Ger- 
where they have respectively sovereign | many, and there is not only no proba- 
power, or, in other words, the right of | bility that Congress will ever pass an 
government. To recognize the claim of act to that end, but its constitutional 
Germany in this case would establish a' power todo sois doubted. Reference 
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has been made to the act of Congress of 
August 18, 1856, which declares that 

erjury committed before a secretary of 
egation or consular officer of the United 
Ststes in a foreign country may be pros- 
ecuted and punished in this country as 
though committed here, and this, it is 
said, shows that the United States, as 
well as Germany, claim an extra terri- 
torial jurisdiction. There seems to be 
no point in this reference. According 
to interuational Jaw the domicile of an 
ambassador, niinister extraordinary, or 
consul is a part of the territory he rep- 
resents for many purposes ; but, inde- 
pendent of this, the question here is not 
whether a sovereign country may not 
punish persons coming into its hands for 
crimes committed in another sovereignty, 
but the question here is whether a crime 
committed upon the admitted territory 
and within the exclusive government of 
an independent nation is committed 
within the jurisdiction of another na- 
tion. To facilitate the punishment of 
crime is desirable, but the United States 
cannot with dignity and safety admit 
that any foreign power can acquire juris- 
diction of any kind within their territory 
by virtue of its local enactments. Ob- 
jection is made to this construction of 
the treaty on the ground that it will 
make the United States an asylum for 
European criminals. But the objection 
is not matter of law, nor is it true as 
matter of fact ; and if it was, the United 
States, as an act of courtesy, may deliver 
upafugitive from justice, or the subject 
may be regulated by an extradition treaty 
as comprehensive as the parties thereto 
see proper to make it; or, if it should 
appear necessary, Congress might possi- 
bly interfere by legislation. To recog- 
nize the claim of jurisdiction accompany- 
ing the requisition in this case may open 
the door to confusion and controversy as 
to claims of jurisdiction in other respects 
made under their local laws by foreign 
governments. The plain and practical 
rule upon the subject seems to be that 
the jurisdiction of a nation is commen- 
surate with and confined to its actual or 
constructive territory, excepting changes 
made by agreement, and to this effect 
are the authorities. Three of the judges 
of the Queen’s Bench in Tionan’s case, 
(5 Best and Smith, p. 648,) upon appli- 
cation by the United States for Tionan, 
charged with the crime of piracy, com- 
mitted upon an American ship on the 
high seas, and a fugitive from justice in 
England, made under our extradition 
treaty of 1842 with Great Britain, held 
that the words ‘‘within the jurisdiction” 
in said treaty meant within the exclusive 
Jurisdiction of the United States, and 








did not apply to cases of piracy on the 
high seas, as the person charged there- 
with was justiceable in any country 
where he was found. Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in his dissenting opinion, 
thought that the term ‘‘jurisdiction ”’ 
meant the area, whether by land or water, 
over which the law of a country prevails, 
and said that it is admitted that a ship 
is a part of the territory of the State, or 
at all events that this ship, referring to 
the one on which the piracy was com- 
mitted, was within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, so as to come within 
the statute. 

Thomas Allsop, a British subject, was 
charged as an accessory before the fact 
to the murder of a Frenchman in Paris 
in 1858, and escaped to the United States, 
and as he was punishable therefor by the 
laws of Great Britian, the question as to 
whether he could be demand by Great 
Britain of the American Government 
under the extradition treaty of 1842 was 
submitted to Mr. J. D. Harding, Queen’s 
advocate, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, Sir Fitzroy Kelley, since Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and Sir Hugh 
McCairns, since Lord Chancellor, and 
they recorded their judgment as follows : 
‘*We are of the opinion that Allsop is 
not a person charged with the crime of 
murder committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the British crown, within the 
meaning of the treaty of 1842, and that 
this extradition cannot properly be de- 
manded of the United States under that 
treaty.’”? (Forsyth’s Cases, p. 368.) 

This is a decision exactly in point, and 
of high authority. Phillimore, in his 
work on international law, (vol. 1, p. 432,) 
says: ‘‘ There are two circumstances to 
be observered which occur in these and 
in all cases of extradition : 

“First. That the country demanding 
the criminal must be the country in 
which the crime is committed. 

“Second. That the act doneon account 
of which his extradition is demanded 
must be considered as a crime to both 
States.”’ 

Wharton, in his work on the conflict 
of laws, (section 957,) says: ‘* The only 
admissible restriction of the term ‘ juris- 
diction ’ is to treat it as convertible with 
‘country,’ and to hold that no requisition 
lies for an offence not committed within 
the country of the requiring State. And 
this view is not without support in those 
expressions of the treaties which speak 
of the persons claimed as fugitives, and 
as ‘seeking an asylum’ in the State on 
whom the requisition is made, implying, 
as it were, a change of country.”’ 

David Dudley Field, Esq., in his out- 
lines of an international code, speaking 
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of an article proposed on extradition, 
says: ‘‘The article in its present form 
defines the right of extradition as it is 
now recognized extending only to crimes 
committed within the jurisdiction of the 
demanding nation. It may be thought 
desirable to extend the rule to offences 
against the law of a nation committed 
beyond its jurisdiction, which it would 
have power to punish if the offender 
comes within its jurisdiction. 

Attorney General Lee, in construing 
the 27th article of the treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britain, says that it was confined 
expressly to persons who are charged 
with murder or forgery committed within 
the jurisdiction of either nation, and who 
took refuge in the other, meaning then 
territorial jurisdiction.—(Opinions, 83.) 

Our extradition treaty of 1843 with 
France provides for the delivery up of 
persons charged with certain crimes 
“committed within the jurisdiction of 
the requiring party,’’?and Attorney Gen- 
eral Cushing held that a requisition by 
the French Government upon the United 
States for a fugitive under this treaty 
must show that the crime was committed 
by the fugitive while actually in France. 
—(8 Opinions, 218.) 

Courts in this country have held that 
under section 2, article 4, of the Consti- 
tution, providing for the reclamation by 
one State upon another for fugitives 
from justice, that the requisition must 
show that the crime was committed 
within the territory of the requiring 
State.—(3 McLean, 133; Sanford, 701.) 

I have carefully read the elaborate 
epinion of Judge Blatchford upholding 
the jurisdiction in this case, transmitted 
in your letter, but with diffidence and 
regret I am compelled to dissent from 
his views. They do not appear to me to 
be sound in principle or sustained by au- 
thority. Able writers have contended 
that there was a reciprocal obligation 
upon nations to surrender fugitives from 
justice, though now it seems tc be gen- 
erally agreed that it is altogether a mat- 
terof comity. But this is to be presumed 
where there are treaties upon the sub- 
ject that fugitives are to be surrendered 
only in cases and upon the terms speci- 
fied in such treaties. 

Conformably to what is above stated, 
I make the negative answer to your ques- 
tion. 

I have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE H. WILLIAMS. 
Attorney General. 


Civit SERVICE.—The board for the 
examination of applicants for positions 
in the Department ot Justice consists of 





Assistant Attorney General Hill, Assist- 
ant Solicitor General Robinson, and Mr, 
Williamson. The examination takes 
place on the 10th of September. 
REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES 
CURRENCY. 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, July 1, 1873, 

The passage of a law requiring post- 
masters to register, free oi charge, let- 
ters containing mutilated currency 
mailed to the Treasurer of the United 
States for redemption and new currency 
returned therefor by him, the discontinu- 
ance of the practice of returning trans- 
fer checks for remittances received by 
him by express, and the abolition of the 
franking privilege, to take effect July 1, 
1873, have rendered it necessary to re- 
vise the regulations governing the issue 
and redemption of the currency of the 
United States. The following regula- 
tions are aceordingly adopted in lieu of 
all which have been heretofore issued by 
the Treasury Department on the subject. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
portions printed in italics: 

I.—NEW CURRENCY. 

New legal-tender and fractional notes 
are forwarded to assistant treasurers and 
designated depositaries of the United 
States, upon their making requisitions 
therefor upon the Treasurer by letter for 
such denominations as they desire, pro- 
vided it appears that they are in need of 
funds. The mere overdraft of the Treas- 
urer’s account is not, however, consid- 
ered a sufficient occasion for making re- 
quisition for new currency when the 
officer has on hand sufficient funds to 
meet current disbursements. 

New Legal-tender Notes. 

1. New legal-tender notes are furnished 
by the Treasurer to parties other than 
assistant treasurers and designated de- 
positaries only in return for legal-tender 
and fractional notes which are defaced, 
mutilated, or otherwise unfit for circu- 
lation, and for legal-tender notes of is- 
sues prior to 1869, forwarded to him in 
compliance with these regulations. Ex- 
changes of new notes for other new notes 
of different denominations are not made, 
except in special cases where the public 
convenience seems to require it. In such 
cases permission to make the exchange 
must be obtained from the Department 
prior to forwarding the notes, and the ex- 
press charges both ways, at private rates, 
must be borne bythe owners of the notes. 

2. New legal-tender notes are not fur- 
nished in any case in return for certifi- 
cates of deposit issued by assistant treas- 
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when return for the amount has been 
received from the Treasurer. 

When the same person habitually pre- 
sents currency for redemption in sums 
somewhat less than those mentioned, it 
is discretionary with the officer or bank 
to refuse to receive it until it has been 
made up to the required amount. 


urers or designated depositaries of the 
United States or national bank deposita- 
ries, or for bankers’ drafts. 

New Fractioval Currency. 

In addition to being forwarded, when 
desired, in return for old,defaced, and mu- 
tilated legal-tender and fractional notes, 
and for legal-tender notes of issues prior 4. The Department will receive, at its 
to 1869, whether mutilated or not, on the | (1, expense adr the cdnkness “aih 

a j > frae ‘ 4 2 7] « 
— —— ns tio — | Adams Express Company, from any per- 
currency is for warded by express from son, company, firm, bank, or corpora- 
the Treasurer t yer = the — tion, situated within the territory cov- 
rac i a TESS | : ey 4 
- lang ripen va inns /ered by the contract, legal-tender and 
dollars. fractional notes which are defaced or 
+2 F +a -- | mutilated, or in any way unfit for circu- 

1. On me i > original a | lation, provided that the fractional ewr- 
cones ag oggties es srg aaa pony _ 'rency be sent in sums of five dollars and 
signated depositaries of the United | UPwards, and the legal-tender notes in 
States and eerrnsee) bank depositaries; | SU™S Of fifty dollars and upwards. Par- 
and : ! dies ties remitting currency for redemption, 

and especially officers of the Department 

s 5 

= a = drafts —_— - | are, however, requested to make their 
bankers in Boston, New York, Philadel- | po mittances as large as practicable, and 

ia, and Washington, after collection |); hv age neg tober BG, 
vam : itil | when it is possible, to remit in sums of 
nereot. | oe age ._ 

If the amount applied for is less than | pra re dollars, or an even multi 
onethousand dollars, theexpress charges, Legal-tender notes and fractional cur- 
at contract rates, are deducted from the | rency may be forwarded in the same 
remittance; if less than an even multi- | jackage by express at the expense of 
ple of one thousand dollars, the charges | the Department if at least five dollars in 
on the fractional part of one thousand | ¢,. Sita meine tu tucleond. ax it oh 
Sitihcs, included in the ansount, are de- | “Sere Pie reney Je tnéioeed, OF 
ducted. 7 |amount of the whole remittance equals 

: R . or exceeds fifty dollars. 
Il.—DEFACED AND MUTILATED CUR-| 5, Banks and other parties situated with- 
RENCY. | out the limits of the territory covered by the 

1, Defaced and mutilated legal-tender | contract are permitted to forward currency 
and fractional notes, each equalling or for redemption to the Treasurer by — 
exceeding, by face measurement, three-| at the expense of the Department, only in 
fifths of its original proportions in one! swms of one thousand dollars, or an even 





piece, if clearly genuine, are redeemable 
at the full face value of whole notes in 
new currency, by the Treasurer, the 


multiple thereof. The remittances should 
| be marked **Under Government Contract 
| with Adams Express Company, from’? the 


several assistant treasurers, and deposi- | point of connection with that company, and 
taries of the United States, and all na-| the charges should be prepaid to that point, 
tional bank depositaries, and are receiv- | the bill therefor being sent to the Treasurer 


able at their full face value by all officers 

of the Treasury Department in payment 

of currency dues to the United States. 
2. The officers and bank depositaries 


| for settlement, through the proper account- 
| ing officers, in favor of the consignor. New 
leurrency will be returned in all cases at the 
| expense of the Department. 


by whom such currency is received will| 6. The Department is desirous of with- 
not use it in their disbursements, but | drawing from circulation all legal-tender 
will forward it to the Treasurer of the/ notes issued prior to the issue of 1869, 
United States, at Washington, at the ex- | whether they are mutilated or defaced or 
pense of-the Department, under the Gov- | not, and will redeem them on the same 
ernment contract with Adams Express | terms and in the same manner as notes 
Company. | unfit for circulation. 

3. Whenever the amount presented for; 7. Fractional currency, before being 
redemption at one time to an assistant | presented for redemption, should be as- 
treasurer, depositary, or national bank! sorted into the different issues; each 
depositary equals or exceeds fifty dollars | issue should be assorted by denomina- 
in legal-tender notes, or five dollars in! tions and inclosed in paper straps, at 
fractional currency, it is optional with |least one inch wide, securely fastened; 
the officer or bank to either pay the!|each strap, if the amount of the parcel 
owner its value in new currency or give | will admit, should contain one hundred 
a receipt conditioned for such payment | notes of the same denomination; and on 
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each strap should be written, with ink, 
the denomination and the amount in- 
closed and the name of the owner. The 
entire amount should be securely done 
up in one package, and upon the wrapper 
the date, the amount inclosed, and the 
name of the owner should be written 
with ink. 
III.—FRAGMENTARY NOTES. 


1. Fragments of legal-tender and frac- 
tional notes, constituting less than three- 
fifths of the original proportions of the 
notes, and notes torn or cut into pieces 
each less than three-fifths, are redeem- 
able only by the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

2. Fragments less than half are re- 
deemed only when accompanied by an 
affidavit from the owner, and from such 
other persons as have knowledge of 
the facts, that the missing portions 
have been totally destroyed. The affi- 
davits must state the cause and the 
manner of the mutilation, and the char- 
acter of the aftiants must be certified to 
be good by a magistrate or other public 
officer. When accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof, such fragments are redeemed 
at the full face value of the notes of 
which they are part. The Treasurer ex- 
ercises such a discretion under this regu- 
lation as may seem to him needful to 
protect the United States from fraud. 

8. Fragments, each less than half, but 
together purporting to constitute more 
than one-half of a note, are redeemed 
only when it appears, either from the 
notes themselves or from an affidavit 
made in conformity to the foregoing 
paragraph, that they are actually parts 
of one original note. 

4, Fragments constituting half or more 
than half, but less than three-fifths of 
notes, when unaccompanied by evidence 
that the missing portions have been de- 
stroyed, are redeemable for half of the 
face value of the notes. 

5. In redeeming, under the last pre- 
ceding regulation, interest notes, with 
which interest is payable, half of the in- 
terest due on the notes is paid. 

6. Demand notes are redeemable in 
gold coin by the Treasurer, on presenta- 
tion at his office, on the same terms as to 
mutilations as legal-tender notes. 

7. Unredeemed fragments less than 
half are retained by the Treasurer; coun- 
terfeit notes are branded and returned. 
IV.—MODE OF TRANSMISSION TO TREAS- 

URER. 

When a person making a remittance, 
either by mail or by express, fails to give 
his full name and post office address, in- 
cluding the State, the remittance is re- 
tained until the name and address are 











furnished, together with a satisfactory 

description of the package claimed. 

An inventory, describing the contents 
by parcels, denominations, and amounts, 
should accompany every remittance. 

Remittances by Express. 

1. All remittances of money by express 
for redemption must be addressed to the 
‘** Treasurer of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. 0.” 

2. The packages must be put up in 
boxes or in wrappers of stout paper or 
cloth, tied with strong twine, secured by 
careful sealing, and plainly marked on 
the outside with the amount and nature 
of the contents, the full name and post 
office address of the consignor, and the 
fact that they are forwarded under the 
Government contract with Adams Ex- 
press Company, thus: 

: $——, Mutilated Currency for redemption, : 
under Contract with Adams Express Com- : 
pany. : 

: Treasurer of the United States, : 

: From Washington, : 

JOHN SMITH, D.C? 
Smithville, O. 


8. A letter of advice, written on no 
less than half a sheet of commercial note 
paper, must be put inside the package, 
and a duplicate letter should be sent by 
mail to the Treasurer on the day that 
the remittance is forwarded. 

Remittances by Mail. 

1. All remittances of money by mail 
for redemption must be addressed to the 
**Treasurer of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 

2. Under the act of January 31, 1878, 
abolishing the franking privilege, all letters 
containing such remittances must be prepaid 
with the full legal rate of postage, the same 
as ordinary letters. Letters not prepaid are 
not mailed to their destination, but are sent 
to the Dead Letter Office. The postage on 
all letters whatever must be prepaid. 

3. It is, however, the duty of postmasters 
to register free of charge all letters contain- 
ing currency of the United States addressed 
to the Treasurer for redemption on which 
the postage has been fully prepaid, and all 
letters containing new currency returned by 
him therefor. It is recommended that all 
such letters be registered, as the registration 
is a protection against loss. 

4, Money for redemption, after being 
prepared as hereinbefore directed, should 
be sealed or tied up in paper of suitable 
strength, and plainly marked on the out- 
side with the owner’s name and full ad- 
dress, and with the amount inclosed. 
The package should then be sealed up in 
an envelope, together with a letter of 
advice, written on not less than half a 
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sheet of commercial note paper, stating | and forwarded to the Treasurer by the 
the nameand full post office address of the) officers and banks before mentioned for 
owner, the value of the remittance, and | retirement under these rules, in the same 
themanner in which return shall be made. | manner and on the same terms as United 

Remittances to the Treasurer by mail! States notes of issues prior to 1869. Lists 
are invariably at the risk of the owners. | of such banks are furnished by the Treas- 
All communications to the Treasurer in| urer. Notes of all other national banks, 
regard to packages ascertained to have | whether mutilated or not, are REDEEM- 
been lost in transmission by mail are re-| ABLE ONLY BY THE BANKS WHICH IS- 





ferred for investigation to the Second | 
Assistant Postmaster General, to whom | 
any subsequent inquiry on the subject | 
should be addressed. 
V.—RETURNS—HOW MADE. 


1, Returns for amounts less than five | 
dollars RECEIVED BY MAIL are made in} 
new currency by registered mail, free of | 
charge to the owner. 

2. Returns for amounts of five dollars | 
and upward RECEIVED BY MAIL are, un-| 
less otherwise requested, made by trans- | 
fer checks on the Assistant Treasurer of | 
the United States in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, or San Fran- 
cisco, as the owners may request. If new! 
currency is desired it is sent by express, | 
if practicable, on the terms mentioned in | 
the next paragraph; otherwise, by regis-| 
tered mail, free of charge to the owner. | 


3. Returns for amounts of five dollars | 


and upward in fractional currency, and | 
Jifty dollars and upward in legal-tender | 
noles RECEIVED BY EXPRESS, are invari-| 
ably made by express, at the expense of the | 
Department, to the parties from whom the | 
old currency is received, in new legal-tender | 
notes or fractional currency in such denomi- | 
nations as the owners may request. When | 
the kind of currency desired is not specified | 
returns are made in new currency of the 
sume kind as that received. The practice of 
returning transfer checks for such remit- 
tances has been discontinued in all cases. 

4. Returns for less than fifty dollars in 
legal-tender notes, and for less than five dol- 
lars in fractional currency, RECEIVED BY 
EXPRESS, are made by express at the ex- 
pense of the owner, the charges at contract 
rates being deducted from the remittance. 

5. The proceeds of remittances from 
assistant treasurers, designated deposi- 
taries, and other officers of the Govern- 
ment, and national bank depositaries, 
are, when they so request, credited in 
account. 

VI.—GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1, Every officer of the Treasury De- 
partment is required, whenever any spu- 
rious note purporting to have been issued 
by the United states is presented to him, 
to write or stamp on it the word ‘*Coun- 
terfeit.”’ 

2. Notes of national banks that have 
FAILED OR GONE INTO VOLUNTARY 





LIQUIDATION, are received, redeemed, 


SUED THEM, and by their redeeming 
agents. National bank notes which are 
so defaced or mutilated that the name of 
the bank cannot be distinguished should 
be forwarded to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for identification. 

3. In ease of the loss or destruction of 
one of his checks, and of an application 
for a duplicate, the Treasurer stops pay- 
ment of the original check, and furnishes 
the applicant for a duplicate with a form 
of bond of indemnity, upon return of 
which, properly executed, a duplicate is 
issued. 

4, Assistant treasurers and designated 
depositaries of the United States, in re- 
porting in their statements of liabilities 
and assets the legal-tender notes of the 
series of 1869, the old and defaced legal- 
tender notes, and the national bank notes 
on hand, and in making requisitions for 
new notes, should observe the following 
classification: 

$500 and $1,000 notes should be classi- 
fied as “‘large”’ notes; $50 and $100 notes 
as ‘‘medium;”’’ $5, $10, and $20 notes as 
“small;’? and $1 and $2 notes as “1s 
and 2s.” 


VII.—GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WITH 
ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY. 


The Government contract with Adams 
Express Company extends to, and in- 
cludes all, points within the United 
States ‘‘accessible through established 
express lines, reached by continous rail- 
way connection,’”’? but does not extend 
westward beyond Omaha and Nebraska 
City, in Nebraska, and Afchison and 
Leavenworth, in Kansas, nor include 
the lines of Wells, Fargo & Co., in Mis- 
souri and Iowa. The contract covers 
the lines of the following express com- 
panies: Adams, American Merchants’ 
Union, Central, Earl, Kastern, Harnden, 
Hope, Howard, National, New Jersey, 
Southern, Union, United States, and 
United States and Canada. 

Observance of the foregoing regula- 
tions is enjoined on all officers of the 
Department, and will be expected of all 
making remittances to which they are 
applicable. 

F. E. SPINNER, Treasurer U. 8S. 
Approved: 
Wm. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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FORWARDING DROP LETTERS. 


OPINION OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL SPENCE. 
OFFICE OF ASs’T ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, July 29, 1873. 

Str : Ihave considered your commu- 
nication of July 25, 1878, inclosing the 
letter of Mr. C. W. Bennett, and the en- 
velopes accompanying it, addressed to 
the postmaster of this city. 

Mr. Bennett excepts to the postage 
charged on the envelopes by the post- 
master here. 

The envelopes appear to have been de- 
posited in this otlice, addressed to Mr. 
Bennett at this place, with stamps af- 
fixed to them at the time they were de- 
posited sufficient to cause them to be re- 
ceived and delivered to their address as 
drop or local letters. Upon their receipt 
at this office as drop or local letters the 
stamps atlixed to them were cancelled ; 
and Mr. Bennett having requested that 
all letters deposited or received at this 
ottice to his address should be forwarded 
to him at another office, through the 
mails, stamps proper to be charged on 
such letters as letters deposited ‘‘ for 
mailing ’’ were aflixed thereto at this 
oftice and the letters forwarded, as Mr. 
Bennett requested. 

The postmaster here, in aflixing the 
stamps, in order that they should be 
forwarded through the mails to another 
Office, has charged the postage on them, 
without regard to the postage which had 
been paid on them as drop letters. It is 
to the postage so charged that Mr. Ben- 
nett excepts. 

The letters forwarded were letters 
which had been deposited in this oftice 
with postage prepaid as local or drop 
letters. Letters of that character are 
mentioned in only two sections—the 
156th and 157th sections of the act of 
June 8, 1872, entitled ‘* An act to revise, 
consolidate, and amend the statutes re- 
lating to the Post OUftice Department,” 
commonly called the ‘* Postal Code.’’ In 
the 156th section, although they are rec- 
ognized as ** mail matter wholly or partly 
in writing,’? yet to mark their special 
and distinctive character they are ex- 
pressly excepted from the postage of 
three cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, which by that section is 
charged on other letters. 

The 157th section describes a local or 
drop letter, and directs the postage with 
Which sucha letter shall be charged, 
and is in the following terms: ‘*That 
letters commonly known as drop or local 
letters delivered through the post office or 
ats carriers, Shall be charged with post- 





age, at the rate of two cents, where the 
system of free delivery is established, 
and one cent where such system is not 
established, for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereot.’”’ The description of a lo- 
cal or drop letter is probably more clearly 
drawn in the laws which it was the pur- 
pose of the Postal Code to “‘ revise, eon- 
solidate, and amend,” than in these sec- 
tions of that code. Thus in the 23d and 
22d sections of the act of March 3, 1863, 
we have the distinction clearly drawn 
between drop or local letters and other 
domestic letters. The language in the 
22d section is, that ‘tthe rate of postage 
on all domestic letters transmitted in the 
mails of the United States, and not ex- 
ceeding one-half ounce in weight, shall 
be uniform at three cents;’’ of the 23d 
section it is, ‘‘That the rate of postage 
on all letters not transmitted through the 
mails of the United States, but delivered 
through the post office or its carriers, 
commonly described as local or drop letters, 
not exceeding one-half ounce in weight, 
shall be uniforms at two cents,”’ &e. 

In this 28d section we have the char- 
acter of a local or drop letter defined as 
a letter not to be transmitted through the 
mails. In the act ot March 8, 1855, sec- 
tion 1, a drop letter is still more accu- 
rately described in different language, 
but of the same purport, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ And all drop letters or let- 
ters placed in any post oftice, not for 
tranmission through the mails, but for de- 
livery only.” 

From the language of these several 
statutes there can be no doubt that the 
local or drop letter intended in the 157th 
section was a letter to be deposited in 
the post office, not to be transmitted 
through the mails, but for delivery only. 
All letters deposited in a post office, 
whether to be transmitted through the 
mails or for delivery only, must be pre- 
paid by stamps, according to the pur- 
pose for which they are deposited, be- 
fore they can be officially received—that 
is, received so as to impose an obligation 
on the Department to transmit them 
through the mails or deliver them from 
the office where deposited, or by its car- 
riers to their address. The prepayment 
of postage entitles the person depositing 
a letter to have it so oflicialy received. — 

When a letter properly stamped is of- 
ficially received the stamp has pertormed 
its office and is cancelled, and when can- 
celled is no further available for any pur- 
pose. 

When a drop letter proprely stamped 
has been deposited in the oflice for de- 
livery, and the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed requests that it should be for- 
warded to another office, under that re- 
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quest the character of a drop letter is i the provisions of the code relating to 
entirely lost te it, and it assumes the | this subject, we can come to no other 
character of a letter deposited ‘for | conclusion than that it was the intention 
mailing’? without any stamp for that | of the law that no letter should be car- 
purpose. The stamp affixed to it when |ried through the mails from one post 
deposited was so aflixed in order that it | office to another except upon the prepay- 
should be received for the purpose of de-|ment by stamps of three cents for each 
livery only, and was not intended to be! half ounce or fraction thereof; and yet, 
nor was available for any other purpose. | by a construction different from that 
If the request to forward is to be gratified | which I have given, a letter deposited in 
it can only be by the prepayment of the | an office *‘ for delivery only’? may be car- 
postage proper to be charged on a letter | ried across the continent for a postage 
deposited to be transmitted through the | stamp of one cent; for if a drop letter on 
mails to the address contained in the re-| which one cent postage by. stamp has 
quest. been paid at an office where there is no 

The comprehensive terms of the 199th | free delivery, is a prepaid letter, embraced 
section is well calculated to mislead if within the intendment of the 199th sec- 
read without regard to other parts of tion, then on the request of the person 
the code. The terms of the 199th sec- | to whom the letter is addressed, it must 
tion are: ‘‘That prepaid and free letters be forwarded, ‘without additional post- 








shall be forwarded from one post office “his 
to another, at the request of the party ad- 
dressed, without additional charge for 
postage.’’? It is evident, however, for 
many reasons, notwithstanding the com- 
prehensiveness of its terms, that this 
section was not intended to apply to 
drop letters. In the first place, the lan- 
guage of the section clearly implies that 
the letter to be forwarded under its pro- 
visions has been already carried through 
the mail from one post office to another, 
and that postage for that service has been 
paid. But inasmuch as the prepayment 
of one full rate of postage entitles the 
sender to: have his letter carried any- 
where where the mails are carried, the 
right so purchased is not exhausted, 
under the provisions of this section, until 
itshall have reached not only the destina- 
tion which the sender has given to it, but 
also that further destination which may 
be given to it by the person to whom it is 
addressed. Butthe prepayment to which 
this right is incident is that which would 
have carried the forwarded letter to its 
last destination, if it had been so di- 
rected when deposited for mailing. The 
postage on a drop letter, it is true, must 
be prepaid, and to that extent it falls 


within the general terms of a prepaid | 


letter; but the prepayment is not such 
as would entitle the depositor to have it 
carried beyond the bounds of delivery of 
the office where deposited, or even to be 
put into the mails. In the language of 
the acts of 1855 and 1863, it is placed in 
the ottice ‘‘not for transmission through 
the mails.’’ Hence it cannot be held or 
considered to be embraced within that 
Class of prepayments to which the right 
is incident, to have the letter carried 
any and everywhere where letters are 
carried through the mails; and that is 
the prepayment which is clearly contem- 
plated in the 199th section. Again, from 


| age,’? to any office he may direct. 
| was clearly not intended by the law. 

For these reasons I can see no error in 
the action of the postmaster at Wash- 
|ington in treating the letters, of which 
'the envelopes covering them are before 
ime, as drop letters, not entitled by any 
| postage which might have been paid on 
them as such, to he transmitted through 
ithe mails; and if transmitted after their 
| Official receipt as drop letters, at the re- 
‘quest of the person to whom they are 
|addressed, to another post office, the 
| postage directed by law to be prepaid on 
letters deposited for ‘*‘ mailing” must be 
|charged and prepaid on them. 
I herewith return the letter of Mr. 
i Bennett, with the accompanying enve- 
|lopes, sent with your communication. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

(Signed. ) T. A. SPENCE, 

Assistant Attorney General 
Post Office Department. 

Hon. Jno. A.J. Cresswell, Postmaster General. 








Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


POSTAGE ON SOME OF THE LEADING 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. . 

Agricultural Report, each, 1864 to 1871 
‘inclusive, in the order of date, 42, 36, 
40, 32, 36, 40, 38, and 82 cents, respect- 
ively. 

Abridged Messages and accompanying 
| documents, 1866 to 1872, in order of date, 
| 50, 42, 54, 88, 32, 38, and 40 cents. 

Educational Report, 1870, 30 cents; 
1871, 38 cents. 

Commerce and Navigation, 1866 to 
1872, 42, 30, 40, 58, 38, 40, 40, and 40 cents. 

CENSUS, 1870. 








Population, first eight tables......... $0 52 
Population and Social Statisties..... 1 10 
WitaSUAtISUICSesisc.5< sccccesscnsassvesssce 94 
Wealth and Industry. ....... 0.0... 1 08 
Compendium .......6. ssreeeeee sefesearteneces 46 
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Commercial Relations, 1865 to 1871, 
44, 52, 50, 24, 28, and 54 cents. 
Finance Report, 1866 to 1872, each 32 
cents. 
CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Thirty-ninth Congress, 8 vols...... .$5 88 
—varying from 70 to 78 cents per vol. 
Fortietn Congress, 10 vols............ $8 23 
—varying trom 46 cents to $1 per vol. 
Forty-tirst Congress, 11 vols.......... $9 18 
—varying from 78 to 92 cents per vol. 
Forty-second Congress, 11 vols...... $7 82 
—trom 386 cents to $1.16 per vol. 
Internal Kevenue Report............... 24 
Medicaland Surgical History, pt.1. 1 38 
MGAND Les evssnansswctaseasabssepsvscisnssesussicee 1 72 
Ku-Klux Reports and Testimony, 
DB WONG vecsinncewessesaseuestecassvcowsssesess 4 34 
Custom-house Frauds, ......... ssc 1 20 


DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS. 

Secretary of War, 1867 to 1873, 46, 82, 
$1 10, 64, 54, 76, and $2 16, 

Secretary of Navy, 14 cents. 

Secretary of State, 1866 to 1872, $1.18, 
80 cents, $1, 80 cents, 44, and 40 cents. 

Secretary of Interior, 1867 to 1872, 40, 
54, 44, 58, 80, and 94 cents. 

Smithsonian, 1869, 1870, and 1871, 26, 
28, and 26 cents. 

Postmaster General, 1868, 1869, 1872, 
16, 20, and 24 cents. 

The special reports of committees and 
commissions not being of general inter- 
est, are omitted. 

THE LAWS. 
Third session Fortieth Congress and 

first session Forty-tirst Congress.$0 18 
Second session Forty-first Cong..... 22 
Third session Forty-first Congress. 16 
Second session Forty-second Cong. 24 
‘Third session Forty-second Cong... 24 
MEREBION AGAW .6s.ccceiccsesoces 02e8e sesceneee 2 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT... 

INTERNAL REVENUE REWARDS.— 
The following circular, dated July 31, 
1873, has been issued by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau : 

**Underand by virtue of the provisions 
of the thirty-niuth section of an act en- 
titled ‘ An act to reduce duties on im- 
ports and to reduce internal taxes, and 
tor other purposes,’ approved June 6, 
1872, which authorize the Commissioner 
ot Luternal Kevenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to pa 
such sums as may in his judgment be 
deemed necessary, not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars, for detecting 
and bringing to trial and punishment 
persons guilty of violating the internal 
revenue laws, or conniving at violations 
of the same, in cases where such ex- 





penses are not otherwise provided for by 
law, I do hereby, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, offer for 
information given by persons other than 
ofticers of internal revenue, that shall 
lead to the detection and punishment of 
persons guilty of violating the internal 
revenue laws, or conniving at the same, 
whether such punishment be by fine, or 
other pecuniary mulct or penalty, or by 
forfeiture of property, such reward as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may deem suitable, but in no case ex- 
ceeding ten per centum of thenetamount 
of the fines, penalties, forfeitures, and 
taxes, which, by reason of said informa- 
tion, shall be recovered by suit or other- 
wise and actually paid to the United 
States, or of any sum which shall be ac- 
cepted in compromise by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and received 
by the United States ; such rewards to 
be paid in cases which are settled in 
court, upon the duly authenticated cer- 
tificate of the United States District 
Attorney having charge of the case or 
cases, that the person claiming is the 
person who furnished the information 
which led to the detection and punish- 
ment of the violations of law for which 
the recovery was had, and upon such 
other and additional proofs as the Com- 
missioner may require. 

‘**In cases in which property is seized, 
being of the appraised value of five hun- 
dred dollars or less, is disposed of by the 
Collector under the provisions of section 
63 of the act of July 18, 1866, as amended, 
the certificate of the Collector to that 
fact will be received, and also to the fact 
that the person claiming the reward is 
the person who furnished the informa- 
tion leading to such forfeiture. 

‘The rewards hereby offered must 
be understood to be limited in their ag- 
gregate to the sum appropriated there- 
tor, as above stated. 

“This offer will apply to cases in which 
the intormation has been or shall be 
given on or after the sixteenth day of 
July, 18738. 


THE TREASURY CLOSED.—The Treas- 
ury building was closed ou ‘hursday, 
21st ultimo, in respect to the memory 
ot William M. Meredith, deceased, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose funeral 
took place on that day in Philadelphia. 


Back numbers of THE REPUBLIC will 
be supplied at the regular subscription 
price, or, if requested, subscriptions may 


commence with No. 1. 
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